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Designed to illustrate the revitalizat ion process 
a small rural community via use of the Model Cities Program, this 
case study of Alma-Bacon County, Georgia traces Alma-Bacon's: (1) 
historical background; (2) community development beginnings; (3) 
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plans and accomplishments (manpower and economic development, 
education, health and social services, housing and physical 
environment, recreation, and culture) . As the smallest and the only 
truly rural area in the Model Cities Program, Alma-Bacon's 
achievements during a 15 month period are cited (the project was 
begun in 1970 and is to continue for five years with about .$1.2 
millioii a year) . A 1972 survey cited the following activities as tied 
to Alma-Bacon's rural development program: (1) a m^ajor urban renewal 
project; (2) a $1,960,38U grant to remove and replace substandard 
housing; (3) a 40-unit housing complex for the elderly; (4) a 
manpower and economic development program to develop or expand 
industry; (5) an industrial, agricultural, aircraft complex; (6) 
educational programs involving early childhood development, computer 
assisted learning system, individualized study, and vocational 
education; (7) a community services division; (8) recreational 
developments (a lake and a multipurpose recreation center) ; (9) a 
carpet factory; (10) a land drainage project; and (11) a million 
dollar waste disposal system. (JC) 
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United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C., July 20fl9i72. 

Hon. JIekman E, Xalmadge, 

Chairman J Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: You will recall during our rural development hearings 
last year we traveled to the eomniunity of Alnia-ajid Baeon County, Gav, where 
we had an opportunity to view the soeial, economic and community development 
progress occurring in that area. , ,, . 

As I promised at the time of our tour, arrangements were made foUowmg our 
return for a study to be undertaken of the experiences and progress of this area 
as a result of local leadership and the help provided through the Federal Model 
Cities program and other Federal assistance programs. 

Mr. Robert Nipp, of the Farmers Home Administration, was made available 
to the Senate Rural Development Subcommittee to undertake this particular 
study. Mr. Nipp went to Alma and Bacon County where he prepared, with the 
cooperation of local citizens, a very detailed and comprehensive report of the 
social and economic transformation that is occurrinjj in this small community 
and rural county in southern Georgia. His report, which is attached, reflects the 
concerted and coordinated efforts of local citizens working with their State and 
national Government to bring about a rural renaissance within their community 
and county. .t x. i 

This ease study hopefully will help many other smaller communities tnroughout 
our nation to gain some new insights into the comnumity development process 
itself. The Alma-Bacon Story is a ''Model for Rural America," and I believe 
Federal, State, and local officials can learn much from what is revealed by this 
story. t 

^4rT-Ghairinaii7-I-resp<}etfully-rcqucst.thaUihis_rGparU3U_pAibi^ 

mittee Print in order that all Members of our Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and the entire Senate can have an opportunity to examine the extraordi- 
nary progress being made by the Vcoplc of Alma and Bacon county with the 
help of their government. .^^ j 

Also, on behalf of the Members of the Rural Development Subcominittce and 
myself, I want to express our gratitude and acknowledgement to Mr. Nipp and 
to the lJ.S. Department of Agriculture for their assistance in preparing this 
report. 

With every best wish. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Chairman, Rural Development Subcommittee. 

(Ill) 
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What is the Federal Government buying through its Model Cities 
program? Ask Flovd H. Hyde, former mayor of Fresno, Cahfornia, 
who used to be HUD Assistant Secretary for Mode] Cities, and now is 
Assistant Secretary for Community Developnieut, which includes 
Model Cities and a lot of other programs. 

'1 don't have any question in my mind that it has accomplished a 
great deal, but I think you really have to ask, what do you mean by 
accomplishment?," said Hyde in an interview in May 1972, with 
Robert E. Nipp, author of the Alma-Bacon County Story. 

''Many people/' he said, ''define accomplishment as a physical re- 
building of all of the blighted areas. Well, I would like to see that, too. 
But actually. Model Cities is much more than that. 

"What is happening,'' said ifyde, "is the development of a whole 
new relationship between what I call the establishment, local govern- 
ment and local decision-makers and the poor. 

"That relationship is making local governments more responsive to 
the needs of the poor ulul the poor more imderstanding of the prob- 
lems of city hall. 

"We are having H^ni'^ real successes in some of our medium and 
smaller sized cities. Yon look at Alma, Georgia, for example, and 
things have really changed. I mean, things have really happened and 
this progress is being made with the same amount of money per capita 
as th at allocated to mu ch la rger urban areas. ' 

'^^You see, underTlie Model Cities program, money is allocated on a 
per capita poverty index basis. For example, a large city with 100,000 
persons in a bliglated neighborhood area gets no less or no more in 
Model Cities funds per capita than « similarly depressed rural area 
such as that of Alma-Bacon County, Georgia. As I said earher, there 
are some remarkable examples?^ of how successful Model Cities efforts 
have been m rural communities and it appears that rural programs 
have generally used the hmdii wisely and have benefited greatly 
from the program." 

(IV) 
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DepAKTMENT of AGRICULTURE; 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washimjton, DX\, July 2^, 1972. 

Hon. Herman E. Talmabge, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture aiul Forestry, 

U.S. Senate, Washingto7i, D,C 

De\r Mr. Chairman: Iu response to your request for assistance 
in the preparation of a report featuring the rural development success 
story of Alma-Bacon County, Georgia, we enclose text and sta- 
tistical tables ready for final review and publication. 

This report is a case study of the successful leadership ettorts of the 
citizens of the town of Alma and the rural county of Bacon. It can be 
used as a guide to revitalize a declining rural economy, primarily 




a successful model for action programs by rural communities through- 
"Wt"tlTe:?fu"tion7 



Sincerely, ^ ^ a . 

Eari. L. Btjtz, Secretary, 
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THE ALMA-BACON COUNTY STORY "A MODEL FOR 
RURAL AMERICA" 



I. INTRODUCTION 

^^The soil, the open spaces , are a part of our being — we seek and crave 
them without even knowing it. Man and nature are one. Harsh lights , 
shrieking noises , speedinq objects , honeycombs and ribbons of concrete and 
steel; what is this shoulder to shoulder, bumper to bumper, wall to wall 
existence doing to the minds ^ emotions, and morals of this nation?^' — 
L. W» Taylor, Jr., citizen, testifying before members of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Tifton, Georgia, July 9, 1971 

Any community that has been in the rural de\nelopment business 
can tell you that it's not a 'one shot' process. Bringing in a plant to 
provide a few hundred jobs, constructing a golf course, building a new 
hospital, sponsoring a housing project, installing a new water system — 
one-such step neither spells an end to a community's problems of 
social and economic development nor guarantees that it vnW grow 
and prosper. 

Indeed, rural development is multi-dimensional. It involves carrying 
out a wide range of improvements to make an area one that invites 
people to live and rear their families. 

Community leaders who hope to achieve major development and 
resolve existing difficulties must recognize the full scope of the problems 
they fftcfv and the solutions ne eded to rebuild rural resources and bring 
economic and social recovery. They must be prepared to search out, 
study, and confront the whole complex of social, economic, philosophic, 
and physical barriers that restrict their community from enjoying 
expansion and development. 

State and national leaders must ^recognize that rural development, 
properly planned and administered, offers pur country a significant 
method for solving big-city problems, bringing about more equal 
distribution of opportunity among all citizens, and alleviating over- 
population in some places and underpopulation elsewhere. At a time 
when big cities — New York, Detroit, Chicago, and others — contain a 
crush of humanity with up to 30,000 people per square mile, while 
smaller towns reflect 50 to 100 people per square mile, we see the 
urgency for bold and stringent measures to achieve ruraljurban 
balance. Effective rural development is one of these measures. 

At community, state, and national levels, leaders must be intimately 
attuned to the needs, desires, and hopes of their citizens. National 
polls, including surveys conducted by Harris and Gallup, disclose that 
Americans have a strong love and longing for the countryside and the 
personal, human, smaller-scale, even-paced living that can be found 
there. Why then, are 78 percent of all Americans, crowded together on 
less than 2 percent of the land? The answer: For the past several 
decades, basic economic forces and public policies — both conscious and 
unintentional — have drawn into already sprawling metropolitan areas, 

(1) 
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most of the new opportunities for jobs, services, and an improved 
standard of living. 

The list of ad^vantages for migrating to the city is long and varied. 
Significantly the list reflects what rural areas often lack and have been 
unable to provide on their own. Now, however, with numerous 
technological advances, many of the services once available only in 
the city can also be pro\dded in the countryside, and often at less 
expense in the long run. 

Pilot rural development projects in several states show clearly that 

a 1^ vel of bountiful living can be established in ihe countryside when 

civic leaders and other concerned citizens are dedicated to making 
their community a better place to live. We come now to the town of 
Alma and the county of Bacon, Georgia. 

II. AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE: ALMA-BACON COUNTY 

Bacon County was created by legislative act on July 27, 1914, and 
named after-Senator Augustus O. Bacon. It was formed from parts of 
Appling, Pierce and Ware Counties. 

The county lies in Georgia's Coastal Plain at 215 feet elevation 
above sea level. It is about 100 miles northwest of Jacksonville, 
Florida, 215 miles southeast of Atlanta, and 70 miles west of the 
Atlantic coast, and covers 293 square miles of fairly level, sandy loam 
soil. 

The mean temperature is 65.6 degrees; the average low is 50.2 
degrees in Jainiary, and the average high is 80.7 degrees in July. 
Yearly rainfall averages 44.8 inches. Precipitation is least in October 
and November. 

Bacon County was settled by descendants of English, Irish, Scottish, 

African, and German ancestry. Its population is 87 percent Caucas i a^n 

and 13 percent fsTegro. ~^ 

In the beginning, cotton, tobacco, corn, peanuts, livestock, poultry, 
and pine trees for timber and naval stores, provided the basic economy. 
'Tiney Woods'* cattle and 'Vazorback'* hogs, known more for their 
living and fighting ability than for their quality, roamed and ^azed 
at will with the deer and other wildlife, but that free-range privilege 
was revoked by law in the late 1940's. 

Technical assistance provided by agencies of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture meant a significant improvement in livestock quality as 
farmers adoi^ted improved practices of feeding, breeding, care, and 
sanitation. Charolais cattle, a fine quality, have beenjntroduced, and 
breeding stock is marketed nationally. 

In contrast to national trends, and particularly to the South's 
plantation economy, land in Bacon County that is not in large timber 
holdings is held by small independent farmers. The family farm, with 
its typical subsistence level income, continues as land is consolidated 
much more slowly than in other sections. 

Because of extensive forested areas and significant drainage prob- 
lems, only 20 to 25 percent of the county^s land is cropland. A great 
potential exists for the development of land to graze livestock, how- 
ever, since a high tonnage of rich forage can be grown year-round. 

Alma, the county seat, had a population of l.,061 in 1920. It was 
incorporated in 1926 and received its name from the first letters of 
four Georgia capitals: Augusta, Louisville, Millcdgeville, and Atlanta. 
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Villages in the county include Kockingham, Njew Lacy, Coffee, 
Sciimetown, and Sessoms. 

As in many counties, a significant number of people have left 
Bacon County's rural areas for Alma or distant larger cities. The 
accompanying chart reveals that in 1920, some three-fourths of the 
county's 6,460 people lived on farms. The remaining population 
resided in Alma, except for an estimated 554 persons in \allages and 
small crossroad ^^general store'' type communities. Between 1920 and 
1970^ Alma has grown, farms have suffered sharj> population loss^ and 
inany people havexhosen'to livenn* rural iionfarm settings — individual- 
dwellings scattered about the countryside. 

Reflecting the nation, the most revolutionary change in Alma- 
Bacon County came about in the period after World War II. Young 
men returning from ser\'ice brought home new ideas, a new world 
view, and new expectations. This, accompanied by new timber and 
agricultural technology and the switch from labor intensive to capital 
intensive farming and lumbering, revised the economy and precipitated 
a major population shift. 



COUNTY POPULATION CHANGES 



Ytar 




Farms 


Alma 




Rural nonfirm 


Total ~ 
population 


Number 


Ptrcentaie 


Number Perctntase 


Number 


Percentaie 


1920,„_ 


6,460 


4, 845 


7-j.O 


1,061 


16.4 


554 


8.6 


193Q 


- 7,055 


4,946 


70.1 


1,253 


17.8 


856 


12.1 




8,096 


5. 364 


66.3 


1,S40 


22.7 


892 


11.0 


1950 ^— 


8, 940 


4, 924 


55.1 


2,588 


28.9 


1,428 


16.Q 


1960 '-,5<.<K'j'L 


8, 359 


' 1,008 


12.1 


3, 515 


42.0 


3,836 


45.9. 


1970.„-_C^. 


8,233 


0) 




3, 756 


45.6 


0) 















' Not available. 



Today, agriculture serves as the basis for only 24 percent of the 
county's $14 million in annual personal income. About 56 percent of 
the total resident income is earned from wages and salaries or by indi- 
vidual businessmen. About 20 percent is derived from pensions, wel- 
fare, social security, dividends, rents, and other investments. 

In Bacon County, the agriculture sector long ago lost the ability to 
support the commercial-business sector. And, conversely, as busi- 
nesses lost or were forced to operate with limited inventories, they 
lost the ability to attract farm and town customers, who began going 
to more distant but larger trade centers. It was this condition, the 
dowTiward cycle in the number of customers coming to buy and the 
inability of business with its limited stocks to provide what customers 
wanted, that contributed ^gnificantly to Bacon County's search for 
economic revitalization in the 1960's. 

III. A STORY WORTH ICNOWING 

^^Like many rural communities^ we were terribly poor in means but 
Jar too rich in respect^ and much too vain to admit our problems to the 
world-^that is, until mir people hurt so badly that something had to 
be done.. We decided to Jig fit, not die. We took a look at our social and 
economic problems and were shocked by their ugliness. Now weWe search- 
ingfor solutions. In Alma-Bacon County, we want a piece oj the action — 
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an opportunity to cross the threshold of the- greatest era in our Nation's 
timeJ[—R. Causey Williams, Alma City (Douncil. 

Citizens of Bacon County have been promoting rural development 
for several years. Local leaders estimate that it was around 1966 when 
years of informal handwringing over the decline in population and 
economic aatjvily -finally materialized into formal community action. 
Jsow, six years later and with nearly every citizen someho\v involved 
in the community development efforts, Alma-Bacon County cites a 
significant list of achievements in education, housing, jobs, and other 

Jields.JlddiLionaJIy,it.ha&-de-veloped-a-W-orkabla 

prehensive development of the community, that is well thought ''out 
and imaginative. 

What Alma-Bacon County is doing may well serve as a plan of 
action for many depressed rural areas interested in improving tlieir lot. 

Bacon County, population 8,283, is the smallest and the only trulv 
niral area in the ''Model Cities" program administered by the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 

Model Cities:, D'istribiitwn by size 

Table indicates the number of U.S. cities within population ranges 
and the number of cities within each range approved for Model Cities 
program. « ^ 



Population rance Cities approved 



Total. 



Over 1.000,000 . fi *; 

750,000 to 1.000,000 ' ' ? ? 

500.000 to 750,000 _ 17 15 

250,000 to 500,000, 97 in 

100.000 to 250,000 "'" " gi « 

50,000 to 100,000 " . , 237 99 

_25,oooto 50.00 0 _ ' _Am IS 



10.000 -:o 25.000 ' 1 IfiS^ \c~ 

5,00(3, to 10,000 l'l71 4 

1,000 to 5,000_ 15,'054 M 
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( Aima-Bacon County. 



Bacon County's economic base, while changing, is agricultural. It 
is located about 100 miles from each of four metropolitan areas — 
Jacksonville in Florida, and Albany, Macon, and Savannah in Georgia. 
Originally, only the county seat. Alma, population 3,756, was desig- 
nated for Federal assistance. Because of wides])read local interest, 
sparse population, inadequate government services, extremely low 
incomes, and other problems both in the town and adjacent rural 
areas, however, the entire county was involved in this new pilot 
project. 

As the accompanying chart shows, most Model City i^rograms arc 
being awarded to major cities in Tnetro])olitan areas. City Demonstra- 
tion Agencies (the local governing bodies administering Model City 
programs) are nip. by the majors or other chief executives of these 
larger cities. Sometimes this means the programs are used for political 
purposes, the boards become embroiled in internal differences, and 
differences arise among technical planners, neighborhood representa- 
tives, city government administrators, agency personnel, and board 
members. 
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Not so in Alina-Bacoii County, Georgia. The City Demonstration 
Agency (CD A) created by the mayor of Alma and the City Council, 
and the Bacon County Board of Commissioners directs the Model 
City program. The CDA originally had 20 elected and appointed 
members (when only Alma was the Model City) . It was later exj^anded 
to 35 members to be truly representative of all Bacon County citizens. 
The broad representation and the development of sound programs for 
community-wide im|)rovements have sustained and enlarged citizen 
support and secured the necessary long-term commitments by public 

and-privato institutions.- — - - - 

Most Model City |)rograms are aimed at serving a relatively small, 
disadvantaged, and neglected part of a large city. Critical problems 
face the residents of those localities, but it also is true that many 
potential resources and institutional capabilities for solving these 
problems already exist within its surrounding metropolitan areas. The 
basic problem plaguing such urban Model City programs is how to 
redistribute resources and reform institutions to help the disad- 
vantaged. 

In rural communities like Alma-Bacon County, redistributing 
resources and changing institutions makes httle sense where there are 
too' few resources and where institutions often are weak or non- 
existent. Rather, the efforts of the Alma-Bacon County Model City 
program are keyed to a community-development, solid, well-designea, 
comprehensive plan. They are geared toward carefully using limited 
existing resources, developing new resources, changing old institu- 
tions, building new institutional and human capabilities, and creating 
desirable homes, neighborhoods, and city and county environments for 
people. 

The Model City designation entitles Alma-Bacon County to sup- 

plernen+7al-grants-of--approximat-ol>^l-r2"4nillion-a--y^ 

Community leaders point out that because of this funding advantage, 
they are able to invest some 3.5 million local^State, and Federal 
dollars in basic improvements during each yew of their five-year 
program. They expect a much greater investment by the private 
sector in primary, secondary, and consumer capital investments. 

Now, only 15 months into their five-year program of development, 
Bacon Countians already are seeing the local economy react to their 
efforts. One major growth industry has located a plant in Bacon 
County and expects large expansion. More than 500 new jobs have 
come into existence between 1968 and 1971, of which 425 are in the 
private sector. The tax digest based on 40 percent evaluation in- 
creased by 25 percent between 1967 and 1970, from $16,401,000 to 
$20,048,000. 

Several other economic indicators show that income and living 
conditions in Bacon County are improving substantially each year, 
now that a com|)rehensive rural development program is underway. 
Furthermore, the studies indicate that a much greater acceleration of 
progress in housing, job opportunities, and other amenities that make 
for better quality living is within reach' 

Records of the U.S. Census Bureau, U,S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Georgia Department of Industry and Trade, reveal that several 
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significant measurements of change in Bacon Coiint}^ have taken 
place: 

I. Total bank deposits increased from $8,282,000 in 1965 to $14,- 
775,000 in 1971 — up 78.4 percent in six years. Fortj^'-five percent of 
the total gain occurred during the 1970-71 period. 

' 2. Average insured (covered b}'' unemployment compensation) 
weekl}'' wages per worker were $57.30 in 1965, $68.46 in 1968, and 
$80.92 in 1970 — up 41.2 percent in five years. Fifty-three percent of 
the total gain occurred during the 1969-70 period. Increase statewide 
was 35 percent for the same five-^^ear period. 

3. Total insured employment was 895 jobs in 1965, 1,065 in 1968, 
and 1,337 in 1970 — -up 49.4 percent in five y^ears. Sixt3''-one percent 
of the total gain occurred during the 1969-70 period. Increase state- 
wide was 22.9 percent for the same five-^'^ear period. Total insured 
wages increased by 110.9 percent in the 1965-70 period compared with 
a 65.8 percent increase statewide. 

4. The net loss of population through out-migration was 23.8 percent 
during 1950-60. Population loss was cut by more than one-half duruig 
the 1960's, with a net out-migration rate of 11.5 percent. During the 
past 18 months, population has been increasing at the rate of 2.5 
percent annuall3^ . ■ 

5. The average annual income per person of $1,032 in 1959, increased 
to $2,070 b}^ 1969 — up 100.6 percent in 10 years. The increase statewide 
was 96.9 percent for the same period. 

6. Annual income per person increased 17 percent during the 
1968-69 period. Statewide the increase was 9.8 percent for the same 
two-year period. 

7. Taxable sales of $14,862,000 in 1967 increased to $20,533,000 
in 1971 — up 38.2 percent in five years. 

8: Total income to farmers has averaged $2.8 million during the 
last half of the 1960's, despite a steadil}'' declining number of farmers 
and farmworkers. This has meant that those who sta}^ on the farms 
and can expand and modernize quickl}'' enough. to sta}^ competitive 
have enjoyed rising levels of income per person. 

9. Net taxable propert}^ in Bacon County, assessed at 40 percent 
of its market value, was $13,949,000 in 1965; $15,909,000 in 1968; 
and »19,336,000 in 1970— up 39 percent in five 3^ears. Sixty-three 
percent of the total gain occurred during 1969-70. 

10. In one yoar, from 9/70 to 8/71, corresponding to the first action 
year of Model Cities, construction permits amounting to $1,316,300 
were approved within Alma. Of this, one-third went to build or 
modernize homes. An additional $154,000 in permits were to build 
new or remodeled business buildings. The remaining $728,000 was for 
construction of public buildings and facilities. 

II. The total miles of hard-surface roads in the count}'- in'^reased 
from. 134.6 in 1968 to 159.4 in 1971— up 18.4 percent. Nearly 30 percent 
of all roads in the county are now hard-surfaced. 

A surve}'' in 1972 in Alma-Bacon County showed other activities 
underway or completed and tied to the area^s rural development 
program : 

1. A major Urban Renewal project totaling $603,837 includes 
construction of 24 privatel^-owncd housing units, 50 publicly-owned 
housing units, one church, and .one comihunit}^ building and 
playground. 
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2. A $1,960,384 Urban ReiicwaJ grant has been recci\^cd to clear 
60.2 acres of substaDclard housing and to develop the area with a 
carefully planned conbination of low- and moderate-income housing. 

3. Sun City Courts, a unique 40-unit $529,472 housing complex for 
the elderly is now in operation. The average. niont|iJy rent of those 
beautiful, new one-bedroom aud efhciency apartments is $32. An 
additional $45 per month purcliases three meals a day in a central 
dining^ area. 

4. Creation of a manpower and economic development program to 
nelp develop new in chis tries or expand Existing ones and to initiate 
training, counseling, and placement programs to prepare men and 
women for available as well as potential local job markets. 

5. An industrial, agi'icultural, aircraft complex is bing developed 
irnmediately west of Alma. 

(a) A 200-acre site with railroad spur and fronting a hard- 
surface highway has been purchased, and blueprints drawn up 
for the Alma-Bacon County Industrial Park; it is financed with 
a $343,200 Economic Development Administration grant plus 
$228,800 in Model Cities and local matching funds. 

(6) The local airport, adjacent to the new industrial park, is 
being enlarges and improved with a $218,700 Federal Aviation 
Administration grant matched with $67,772 in State, $104,000 
in Model Cities, and $41,500 in local resources. 

(c) The Georgia Blueberr}^ Association was organized in 1970 
by Bacon County farmers as a locally-based growers' cooperative. 
To date, 140,000 blueberry cuttings have been planted in burlap- 
sheltered propagation beds and 30,000 one-year old plants are 
under irrigation in nursery rows on land adjacent to the airport 
run^vay. First commercial production is expected in 1975. In the 
meantime, the Association plans to expand its operation to include 
otlier lucrative cash crops, food processing, and cooperative 
marketing. Funds for this project are being provided b}' the 
Georgia Coastal Plains Regional Commission, Model Cities 
• program, and from individual farmer membership fees. 

6. Innovative approaches are being used throughout the Bacon 
Count}^ school system— where integration was initiated in 1964 without 
court order — to serve the current and future needs of residents of all 
ages, interests, and abilities. Sweeping improvements are taking place 
in four sectors: 

(a) An Early Childhood Development Program has been 
established to introduce 3-5 }^ear olds to a stimulating learning 
environment before they enter public schools. This was the first 
program of its type in Georgia to receive federal funds under the 
. Title TV-A program of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW). 
Presently, 150 "children are enrolled and plans are to serve all 
of the 600 preschool childrenin the city and county by 1973 with 
early education and s\ipportive health and social services. 

(6) In grades one through eight, a new computer-assisted 
learning system was introduced in 1971. Developed by the 
Westingliouse Learning Corporation, it will help each child 
progress according to his own abilities and interests and help 
the teacher to provide true guidance to each child individually. 

ic) In senior high schools, a quarter S3'stem was started in 
.1971. To continue the theme of high-quality, individualized 
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learning, the school year is divided into three terms, instead of 
two, so that students can take a wider range of courses and 
participate in in-depth laboratory and field experiences that 
supplement regular classroom work. 

{d) Vocational education is being strengthened by tying it 
closely to otlier subject areas in the curriculum, as well as to 
jobs and job-oriented training after graduation. Adult training 
courses will make use of new school facilities, equipment, and 
staff during the evenings and vacation ])enods. 

7. To improve the delivery of health and social services to Bacon 
County residents, a Community Services division was established in 
1970. A central outreach and referral program assists families needing 
counseling, central trans])ortation services for low-income residents, 
a revolving fund for emergency as^^istance, senior citizens activities, 
and expanded vocational rehabilitation services. An environmental 
health program is operating through the Bacon County Health De- 
partment, and a mental health program provides counseling and 
therapy to meet local- needs. A health planning team from Georgia 
State University completed a comprehensive health plan for the 
guidance of county agencies and citizens. 

8. Plans were started to create a 2,000-acre lake adjacent to the 
city limits of Alma and extending six miles ujjstream. Lake Alma will 
provide an outstanding recreation facility to serve local residents, 
as well as a major stimulus for economic growth in the area. 

' 9. Comprehensive studies that pinpointed unmediate and long- 
range community needs fostered a neighborhood improvement pro- 
gram. It seeks to support and improve the quality of life in Alma- 
Bacon County through careful physical planning and the planned 
construction of streets and sidewalks, water and„ sewer lines and 
utilities, and street beautification, as money becomes available. 

10. A USDA Soil Conservation Service grant of $130,000 is being 
used to help carry out land drainage and increase the agricultural 
productivity of 65,000 acres of crop and timber land. 

11. Construction has been completed on a new $200,000 multi- 
purpose community recreation center in a 117-acre Open Space Park 
near Alma. When fully developed, this recreation comj)lex will border 
2,000-acre Lake Alma and offer a range of such leisure-time activities 
as Softball, j)icnicking, tennis, camping, swi.uming, fishing, water- 
skiing and boating. 

12. A new carj^et factory has been established; its weekly payroll 
is $16,000. It plans to double its capacity. 

13. Plans have been made to install a $! million modern waste 
disposal system for the city of Alma, replacing the present treatment 
ponds which have become outdated. 

The peoi>lc of Bacon County — as with the ]:)eople of all America — 
face a harsh challenge. They must stoj^ the decline of rural com- 
munities and develop new economic op])ortunities that wiP end the 
si)ectacle of idle people and underutilizocl human talents. Recognizing 
tne immensity and imi)ortance of this challenge. Bacon County 
leaders have chosen to marshal their citizens to sup])ort and j)articipate 
in an exciting variety of economic, social, and physical improvements. 

Alread}'^, change is having a dramatic affect on Bacon Countians^ 
lives and welfare. Though once so impoverished that among 3,000 
counties, it ranked among the 10th percent poorest in the U.S., 
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Alma-Bacon County is reversing the economic decline and population 
out-migration. Over the long term, it will be areas like this— aided 
by powerful rural development programs — that offer our nation 
hope in easing the congestion and ghetto-creating phenomenon 
imposed on our long-suffering large cities. 

This, then, is an overview of the Alma-Bacon County story. It 
contains many chapters, and many people deserve credit and praise 
for their achievement in implementing the first Model Cities program 
in a depressed rural area. 

It is not a story that started years ago — not last year or the year 
before. Numbers and numbers of ]>eople and organizations, both 
inside and outside the community, helped lay the groundwork by 
which this rural county and its small .trade-center and seat of govern- 
ment serve as a national focal point for rural development. People, 
then, are the authors of this story — lots of people. 

IV. BEGINNING THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 

^^The greatest asset that Alma-Bacon County possesses is the minds 
oj its peopk and the direction that these minds give for knowledgeable 
and responsible community action.'' — ^Braswell Deen, Jr., native of 
Alma and now a judge serving the Georgia State Court of Appeals. 

L. W. Taylor, Jr., county office manger of the community-owned 
Satilla Kural Electric Cooperative, is credited with mustering a 
good deal of local support for community development. He started 
talking up the idea 8 to 10 years ago and enlisted businessmen, farmers, 
and city and county officials to do something. 

In the fall of 1966, formal public support was mounted for an .ag- 
gressive community development effort in Alma-Bacon County. The 
local grand jury recommended to the Bacon County Commissioners 
that they ^^ise every means available in vigorously searching out and 
gaining assistance in carrying out major local improvements.^^ 

Responding to this recommendation, the Commissioners contacted 
the Georgia Slash Pine Area Planning and Development Commission, 
headquartered at Waycross, and obtained the assistance of James 
Watson, a community development specialist at the University of 
Georgia. Mr. Watson was assigned to the Bacon County area in Febru- 
ary 1967. Among other actions, he initiated a series of seminar sessions. 
Meetings were held at the Bacon County Court House in Alma. They 
were designed to assist leaders in improving their abilities to study 
problems and their causes, draw up comprehensive improvement plans, 
and bring these plans to fruition. 

Alma-Bacon County was one of the first areas in the state to acquire 
such assistance from the University of Georgia. Made available by 
the Congress^ the community seminar program is funded under Title 
I of the Higher Education Act of 1965. Alma devoted i.ts sessions to 
reviewing the things needed to revitalize the community. Participants 
used the systems approach to comprehensive planning. They identi- 
fied, defined, and analyzed community problems. They studied local 
government a,nd social processes, such as the politics of change, com- 
munity organization, urban planning, and similar essentials of sound 
development. 

An analysis of the first semuiar sessions by Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Watson revealed that more citizens should participate if Alma was to 
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obtain a solid foimdation for a true community imorovement and 
development program. Mr. Taylor, said: 

Wc knew that \vc had within our community the leadership capability to plan 
as sophisticatedly as any jurisdiction in the Nation. But for the program*" to catch 
fire, for Mr. Watson to get across the essentials of community development, we 
needed the.^right people participating in the sessions. We had to involve the 
- community establishment, the people ^vith the wallets and the power to permit 
and to bring about change. 

Through urging and encouragement, a few key leaders started attending the 
sessions, recognized their value and told their friends. Soon we had complete 
involvement by th i community power structure. » 

The sessions were topflight and quite revealing. It was wonderful to witness 
the dialogue among people of vastly different backgrounds and viewpoints and 
the barring of souls as ideas were exchanged. If our community were to grow and 
prosper, we came to realize during the sessions the need to face the problems of 
poverty, poor education, ill health, outmigration, segregation, and declining 
agriculture. 

Let me tell you, this seminar in leadership training, involving 50 people broadly 
representative of Alma-Bacon County, was the '^catalyst'' for our citizen effort 
in community development. It was the major factor that got us pointed in the 
right direction. And it fortified us with an intense desire to improve our quality 
of life. 

After the seminar sessions were well underway, those attending 
'began'r stady of State, and. programs that could benefit the 
Alma area. In March 1967, they noted aii itfticle oii the M Cities 
Program in the Atlanta Constitution, Georgia's largest newspaper. 
C. J. Broome, chairman of the Bacon County Planning Commission 
and a seminar participant, went to Atlanta, investigated the program, 
obtained applications and information as to eligifiility and reported 
the same evening to the study group. The participants saw in the 
Model Cities approach the means to institute the badly needed 
community improvements. They decided to file an applieation. 

Four major questions immediately faced the group. What capable 
and respectable person^ with whom everyone could work should be 
selected to coordinate the effort? Would enough ^citizens volunteer 
time and effort to develoi> the proposal? How could working task forces 
be organized that rei^resented all segments of the community and yet 
be equal to the tasks of gathering the information needed for the 
application? Though the area was depressed and there was no money, 
could Alma gain the necessary advice and other planning assistance? 

An air of exxitement pervaded the first cornmunit}^ organizational 
meeting. Mr. Taylor was selected for the demanding task of coordinat- 
ing and guiding the efforts. The group es' '.Wished .several ad hoc com- 
mittees to determine overall strategies, times, and locations for other 
meetings, deadhnes for completing work assignments, and ways to get 
fuller community participation. 

They painstakingly built community supi^ort. They enlisted more^ 
business people, professionals, political leaders, appointed officials, 
farm residents, and residents, including welfare clients. They ac- 
cumulated 200 participants in all and organized tliem into working 
task forces to analyze local problems and to develo|) ])lans to effec- 
tively cope with these problems. They engaged expert assistance from 
the Univ^crsity of Georgia, the Geoi-gia Slasli Pine Area Planning and 
Development Commission, the City Planning Division of Georgia 
Institute of Technology, private planning consultants, and depart- 
ment of State government. 

By early summer, when plaining was i)roceecling full tilt, the 
Alma forces formed a ''Citizens Committee to make Alma a Model 
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City.'' Ifc was incorporated to serve as the legal voluntary organiza- 
tion to support the Model Cities effort. 

Within seven weeks, the group prepared a 150-pa^e application 
for a grant to be one of 72 centei-s in the Nation to take part m the 
comprehensive city demonstration program. All the efforts in pre- 
paring the application were voluntary; citizens underwrote the 
expenses, and no cost shouldered by the city of Alma or Bacon County. 

Unfortunately, HUD rejected the application to include Alma for 
funding under the Model Cities program. However, hope was generated 
in Alma that people in a depressed rural community and from many 
different walks of life and income levels could work effectively together 
on such a project. The Alma area had reached a significant turning 
point in its history, and the leaders knew they had a community 
development team of interested residents equal to the challenge of 
building a demanding and sophisticated community development pro- 



gram. ^ I 1 1 

When an announcement was made in 1968 that the J^ederal govern- 
ment would select 75 additional communities for the Model Cities 
program, members of the original Citizens Committee again rallied 
their forces to prepare another application. For the second try, a 
Citizens Advisory Council was organized. The gi'oup decided to include 
the county as well as the city in the application. It was to be a joint 
Alma-Bacon County effort. -rr i r i ^ 

All residents were invited to participate. If volunteers did not 
immediately come forward to represent a particular segment of the 
community, help was solicited. In seeking local support for the ambi- 
tious Model Cities plan, community leaders pointed out that the 
many varied and imaginative projects would not require an increase 
in either county or city government taxes — a good selling point when 
wallets were already quite thin. 

The Council again assembled 12 working task forces; this time to 
formulate a comprehensive joint city-county application. When it was 
completed, citizens had volunteered more than three months of work 
without paid assistance. . 

While Alma-Bacon County was developing the plan, it also mounted 
an intensive letter-writing campaign to the Congress, White House, 
and large executive departments such as Agriculture; Housmg^and 
Urban Development; Commerce; and Health, Education and Wei; 
fare. Copies of letters were sent to State and local officials. Information- 
gathering trips to Washington and Atlanta by groups .of citizens 
foll'jsved. Carefully, thoroughly, they promoted the idea that at least 
one small town and its rural community should be included as a 
pilot rural development project in a Model Cities program that could 
over the course of several years play a vital role in setting national 
priorities and determining the future course of population growth. 

Alma-Bacon County's plan for using Model Cities' funds was 
approved by the Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
November 17, 196S. This occasion marked the climax of 20 months 
of hard work and 14,000 volunteer hours by more than 800 citizens 
of Bacon County. They had reached the first major milestone on 
the road to becoming a Model city and ''A Model for Rural America.'' 
The green light of HUD signalled "All Sj^stems Go" for a multitude 
of imaginative, experimental progi-ams to be initiated in the countJ^ 
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More than $6 rnilHon in Model Cities' funds were to be committed for 
use m the area over a 5-year period, beginning in late 1970. 

The Alma-Bacon County program was funded in August 1970 with 
a 51,237,000 .Model Cities grant for the first year. In August 1971, the 
community received its second year allocation of $1,237,000. Plans 
calJ lor this level of funding to bo repeated for a total of five years. 

By the third year, local citizens expect their economy to begin grow- 
ing as niddstnes locate in the area, jobs are provided, agriculture 
develops new enterprises, and private investors become interested. 
Plans call for the economy to be vigorously booming along as Pederai 
spending is gradually reduced after the 5-year Model Cities grant is 
terminated in August 1975. 

Here is the first year's budget for the Alma-Bacon County Model 
Cities program: 



Projects and activities. 1971 .^^rclsU ''°'^ta?e 



(a) Manpower and economic development . toe* ■jno rjA* ono 

(b) Industrial park development..........: ^ ^ ' m lol ^ 7s'nSn 

(c) Airport Improvement program.-. 215 000 SO nnn 

(d) Education improvement program ni'q?? ni q9^ 

(e) Child development program q?i7 ifq^A? 

(f) County service center. 45?' 295 90 56o 

(g) Center administration and services.., in7'?fiH in7 9fifl 

(h) Mental health service program ^ "o'lOO 1 200 

(i) Comprehensive health plan.. 25;ooo zs.'ooo 

(j; Environmental health program 11 213 5 

(k) Model subdivision.... , ^ " 1 7Sl'7?l snnnn 

(I) L,r,d dr,in,ge program 218, Ai fo:Z 

(m) Lake Alma engineering study 20 000 20 000 

(n) Water and sewer system plan ""i::::"":"::::: ' 21,' 000 17*, 000 

(0) Recreation and teen center \q\ 599 81 000 

(p) Park acquisition and development " 6I' 000 19 000 

(q) Program administration ""::"t'::: .16ff>77 ^ 133.'l82 

(r) Projsct evaluation,... , 18 500 

(s) Citizen participation , {3 734 i3 734 

4,232,466 . 1,237,000 

I The difference between the total cost and the Model Cities share is made up from other Federal and Stale grants a nd 
the loca city and county contribution. This local contribution consists largely of "in-kind service." including donations of 
land, voiunteer labor. and the use of city and county government employees and equipment working part-time on Model 

Cities projects. *^ 



Once the appHcation for Alma-Bacon County was approved, the 
first objectives included developing the 5-year plan of action and 
setting np a comnuinity-oriented organization to administer it. 

A $72,000 planning grant received from HUD in May 1969 was 
matched with SI 8,000 in local funds to outline the 5-year Model 
Cities development program and fully elaborate first-year activities. 
This plan was completed in May 1970"and was reviewed and approved 
by HUD. In August 1970, Alma-Bacon Coimty began receiving 
$1,237,000 amuially in Model Cities funds for its development 
[)rogram. 

LocaL leaders point out that the annual Model Cities allocation 
averages only $154 per Bacon County citi^^en. From AuQ:ust 1970 to 
August 1971, these funds generated a? total of $2,995,444 or $344 per 
person' in local. State ancl Federal monies invested in community 
development. During the second year ending August 1972, an esti- 
mated $4,379,000 or $547 per person will be generated in improvement 
progi-ams. This sharp upward spiral in investment growth is expected 
to continue in subsequent years and to include substantial private 
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capital as industry becomes interested in locating in the area. This, 
then, is the real significance of the program. 

Model Cities funds serve as a powerful catalyst in impoverished 
communities like Alma-Bacou County. This is because they may be 
used as part of the local contribution when' a community needs to 
match Federal and State funds to finance projects— Model Cities' 
nioney supplements, not supplants, other Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Alma-Bacon County'j goal is to combine 20 percent or more in 
city and county contributions with 80 percent or less in Model Cities' 
funds. These, in turn, are matched with Federal and State funds for 
high-priority projects spelled out in the communities' comprehensive 
development plan. 

Here's how it works: Let's say that a Federal agency will provide 
a $1 million grant to Alma-Bacon County for a new waste-disposal 
system, but demands that the local community supply at least 
$200,000 i'n its own funds. Following their local formula, not more 
than $160,000 would be Model Cities' fimds and at least $40,000 
would be city-county tax dollars or donations of "in-kind" services, 
such as labor, land, or use of local equipment. Including Model 
Cities' funds as part of the local contribution, t-herefore, is of great 
advantage to depressed rural communities like Alma-Bacon County. 

In addition to bringing in funds, designation of Alma-Bacon ' 
County set into motion the actions required to build a Model Cities 
administrative organization, hire and orient a planning staff, and 
continue to utilize the already existent task forces. Presently (June 
1972), the table of organization in Alma-Bacon County consists of a 
Model Cities Commission, five planning task forces, 15 neighborhood 
development clubs, and a Model Cities staff. All are community 
oriented. 

The Model Cities Commission is the official and legal local governing 
board of the Model Cities program. It is specifically charged with the 
responsibility for formulating and administering a comprehensive 
development plan which will improve social, economic, and physical 
conditions in the community. To accomplish its responsibilities, the 
Commission sets policy, employs the professional M^odel Cities staff, 
and recommends to public and private agencies concerning the imple- 
mentation of the Model Cities plan. It also a])proves all plans, budgets, 
and programs, and each year reports to and advises city and county 
residents through neighborhood meetings. Alma's mayor is the execu- 
tive of the Model Cities Commission and in ^liat caimcity serves the 
interests of the City Council and the Bacon County Board of Commis- 
sioners. All residents have access to the Commission's decision-making 
process by participating in the Neighborhood Development Clubs. 

Originally composed of 20 members, the Model Cities Commission 
was increased to 35 community representatives during the first year of 
the Model Cities program to provide disadvantaged and low-income 
residents a greater opportunity for participation at the policy-making 
level. 

The Commission consists of 10 members nominated by the city and 
county governments, 10 members representing key local agencies and 
organizations, and 15 persons representing neighborhood development 
clubs established throughout the county. Agency representatives in- 
clude the superintendent of schools, and representatives of the Health 
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Bwcl, Hospital Authority Welfare Board, Board of Trade, local Plan- 
WpnTiTqf '-''^ i"'^'' Plaiining Commission, Housing Authority, 
Stfon Tgef^^^^^^^^ Administration, and Community 

P^^t, nominees to the Commission by the city and 
county include the key busmefes and political leaders in the community 
>yhile nominees from the clubs represent the ^'consumers'^ of goods and 

sentatives provide the Commission a range of diversity^ncl a per.. 
n?nn ' •'7\r ^cccssary to effectively manage a com- 

munity.wide Model Cities program. The Alma-Bac^n County Model 
Cities' program structure is as follows : 

MODEL CITIES PROGRAM STRUCTURE 



CITY OF ALMA 
MAYOR AND COUNCIL 



MAJOR 
OPERATING 
AGENCIES 



BACON COUNTY 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 



RESIDENTS.ACTING 
THROUGH NEIGHBORHOOD 
DEVELOPMENT CLUBS 



35 MEMBER MODEL CITIES COMMISSION 



CITY/COUNTY 
APPOINTEES 
(10) 



AGENCY 
APPOINTEES 
(10) 



ELECTED 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
REPRESENTATIVES 
(15) 



MODEL CITIES STAFF 



MANPOWER 

AND 
ECONOMIC 
DEVELOP- 
MENT 
TASK 
FORCE 
^ (25 members) 



EDUCA- 
TION 
TASK 
FORCE 
(25 members) 



HEALTH 

AND 
SOCIAL 
SERVICES 
TASK 
FORCE 
(25 members) 



HOUSING 
AND 
PHYSICAL 
ENVIRON- 
MENT 
TASK 
• FORCE 
(25 members) 



RECREA- 
TION 
AND 
CULTURE 
TASK 
FORCE 
(25 members) 
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As shown in the Model Cities' program structure chart, five plan- 
ning task forces were established : Manpower and Economic Develop- 
ment; Education; Health and Social Services; Housing and Physical 
Environment; and Recreation and Culture. 

Each task force originally consisted of ci<^ht members nominated by 
the Model Cities Commission and the citizen participation groups 
Later each task force was expanded to 25 members to increase grass- 
roots participation. Now, the 15 neighborhood clubs appoint a member 
to each task force; the Model Cities Commission appoints four; local 
pubhc agencies appoint five; and the remaining position is filled by a 
planner from the Model Cities' staff. Consequently, each task force is 
comprised of people who represent all residents of the community, 
including those from the follownng groups: low-income, young,* 
elderly, minority, and recipients of public health and welfare services. 

The task forces, some further organized into several snbcoinmittees, 
develop in-depth studies in their respective subject areas, including 
problems, strategies for solving them, and proposed projects. Each 
task force meets at least once a month. However, during the first 
eight months of program planning, the task forces met much more 
frequently, participating in nearly 200 meetings averaging some two 
hours each and representing more than 4,200 man-hours of intensive 
voiunteei" effort. . . , 

James B. Williams, a native of New York who was tramed at the 
University of Virginia and has 10 years of practical experience in 
professional ])lamiing in three?- states, 'directs the Model Cities staff. It 
is his responsibility, under guidance of the Commission, to coordinate 
all public and private agencies that contribute to the Model Cities 
program, and to guide the entire MC staff in providing technical 
assistance to the Model Cities Connnissiou, the Task Forces, and the 
Neighborhood Development Clubs. He is assisted by .12 fulltime 
salaried workers. 4^^^- 

The .Model Cities Staff Structure Is follows: 

MODEL CITIES STAFF STRUCTURE 







ASST. TO EX.Oia, 


EXCCUTtVE OirtECTOR 




FOR CITIZEN 






W,RTICIPAT10N 


JAMES D.V;tU!A!"S 




EOWAnDH.ST£LLE 







MANACEMEN.T 








ACTING 





ADM l^^lbT RATI VE 
SERVICES 



JENMrtR HARRIS 



EVACUATION 



OMl WALOEN 



V. THE NEW politics: THE PQLTTICS OF BEVELQPMENT 

''Why, for instance, must huge concentrations of imemployed and 
untrained human beings continue to pile up in financially unstable 
cities that no longer have the jobs, the housing, the educational op- 
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portunities, or any of the other prerequisites for a healthy and produc- 
tive life? Why do Ave treat the consequences and ignore the causes of 
massive and purposeless migration to the city? Why are we not de- 
veloping new uses for those rural areas that are rapidly becoming 
depopulated? Why do we still instinctively deal Avith urban and rural 
America as if they were separate, conflicting interests wlien ux fact 
neither interest can be served independently of the other?'' — J. P. 
Lyford, in his book on the New York slums, ^^The Airtight Cage/' 

It became quite clear to the participants early in the Alma-Bacon 
County development effort, February 1967, that traditional, pluralis- 
tic, partisan, power politics would not fit with the systems approach 
of comprehensive community planning and development that they 
. were studying in their seminar sessions. They recognized that a com- 
munity divided within could not carry out major and comprehensive 
development. 

The development approach that they had learned in their seminars 
and the parallel Moclel Cities approach required a concerted effort, 
one in which there were broad cooperation and coordination of efforts 
on a continuing and long-term basis. This meant that the community 
would have to practice a new politics — the politics of development, if 
it hoped to build an effective production capability and become a 
major socio-economic force. 

Bacon County had six strong political factions, each tending to 
dominate an area of local affairs. Three of these leaned toward one 
of the more liberal major political parties on matters of national 
interest; the other three were more conservative in their viewpoints. 
Both major groups typically opposed each other in elections and other 
normal political affairs. However, on matters of major significance or 
in emergency situations, these two factions frequently laid their dif- 
ferences aside and acted in the community's best interests. 

A third group had opposed almost any kind of chantge. Many area- 
based neighborhood groups had acted rather independently as various 
issues arose. All in ail, this resulted in an unstable political situation 
as new alignments formed and old ones melted away and as new issues 
emerged and older ones were resolved. No doubt, many other rural 
communities can see themselves mirrored in the ch visions that existed 
in Bacon County. 

To practice the new politics of development, they brought into each 
task force persons who represented all segments of the population; the 

Professionals, neighborhood groups, and local members of Federal, 
tate, county, and city government. They decided that all com- 
munity development projections were to follow the problem-oriented, 
an Jily tic-planning aj^proach. The production units in the Model City 
proposaUap])lication effort were to be the working committees or task 
forces. In all, leaders whose di ft'eren ces were such that conflict might 
erupt were asked to stay clear of issues that could divide the com- 
munity and handicap planning efforts. 

A review of the community development successes in Alma-Bacon 
County shows the value of the strategy. By working together, coor- 
dinating their activities, resolving immediately differences that might 
become divisive, determining that everything is done fairly and 
honestly, controlling partisan activities, insuring fair and equitable 
representation, and working toward a totally improved community, 
Alma-Bacon County is building a powerful citizen-based development 
force. 

23 
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The 12 task forces inv^olvcd in the application for Model Cities 
assistance have served as the brick and mortar for the comprehensive 
community planning effort. To be successful, each had to meet specific 
criteria of representation; steer clear of personal indictments, negativ- 
ism, or actions suspect of partisanism; and be able to produce and 
follow through on their analytic planning component of the overall 
comprehensive development plan. 

A task force was responsible for one of the following: health, educa- 
tion, housing, relocation, physical environment, recreation, income 
maintenance and social services, employment and economic develop- 
ment, crime and delinquency, transportation, government, and design, 
historic preservation and new technology. 

Constituting task forces so that the members met a wide community 
representation crucial for strong support was the first order of business. 
Seminar participants volunteered for the task forces on the basis of 
interest areas. Other volunteers were solicited through the public media 
and personal contacts. Anyone who so desired could serve on a com- 
mittee of his choice. 

When the task forces were finally organized, each was exammed to 
insure that it included (l) a professional administrator, a practicing 
professional, and a representative of any governing agency concerned 
with the task force's subject, e.g., in education, the school super- 
intendent, a school teacher^ and a representative of the board of 
education, (2) a representative of each major political grouping, (3) 
representatives of the population based on income, age, sex, and race, 

(4) representatives geographically located throughout the county, and 

(5) a person qualified in fiscal matters. i • • 
Each task force was chaired by a respected and informed lay citizen 

who had a major interest in the subject area. The task forces func- 
tioned independently, meeting when and where convenient for the 
members. Most met once a week; some, twice a week. Each received 
outside consultation and technical assistance whenever requested. 

The 12 task forces at work in this community development effort 
used the following common and inter-related approach in their 
work: ^ ^ , 

1. Describe each major problem and break it down into lower order 

problems. 

2. Determine the problem causes: How and why did the problems 
develop and why do they continue? 

3. Describe problems in other areas that contribute to the persist- 
ence of the problems that they are studying. Document changes 
required to gain solutions. 

4. Describe existing efforts to resolve the problems, their strengths, 
their weaknesses and limitations. 

5. Describe changes in existing conditions which will contribute to 
resolving or managing the problems. i i / \ 

The materials of production used by the task forces includes: (1) 
the facts, information, knowledge, and values offered by its members, 
i.e. administrators, professionals, and informed and concerned citizens, 
and (2) data available from local agencies and institutions, the area 
planning commissions, district and state agency offices, the U.S. 
Census and other Federal agencies. 

^Sce Ai.pemlix I for the full outline of the analytic-planning approach used In Alma- 
Bacon County. 

81-138 O— 72 i 
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These are the factors which helped lead to the successful effort by 
Alraa-Bacoa county to secure, the Model Cities program. While oii 
surface these points inay appear to be somewhat tedious, they are 
basic to success in such ventures. It is necessary to have capable people 
on the task forces, and objective problem-oriented approach, adequate 
data, information, and knowledge to cariy out a sustained community 
development effort. 

As the task forces worked deeper into their studies and analyses and 
began to develop tentative plans, they became aware that many 
^ problems stemmed from institutional arrancrements and practices. 
Improvements began to be made as representatives of city government, 
the school system, the county go-fernment, the health department, and 
others became aware of the need for change. 

However, it was only after Model City's funding that major changes, 
such as anew and improv^ed curriculum, adequate testing, counseling, 
and modern equipment in the schools, were introduced and similar 
changes of this magnitude could be achieved in other areas. Of course, 
the planning for these changes helped greatly in making them a 
reality; it helped the citizenry in general; but it especially motivated 
those who had the power to initiate improvements. The task force 
planning therefore, contributed to the smoothness of the many com- 
munity improvement transitions from the old to the new. 

Another major improvement is that all of the governmental entities 
today reflect in their operations their interdependence— not inde- 
pendence. They are reacting to the fact that the problems with which 
. they deal have complex causes, are interdependent or are at least 
influenced by the actions of inactions in other areas, and that coor- 
dinated efforts are far more effective in resolving complex problems 
than independent actions. They have learned that they can work 
together without their agencies or themselves being threatened. 

From the beginning in 1967, through two Model Cities applications, 
a planning year, and the action 3'ears beginning in August 1970 until 
now, June 1972, the Alma-Bacon County program has been a citizens' 
effort. They have carefully nurtured and jealously guarded the pro- 
gram from the beginning. It is their creation and'^ their hope for the • 
future. To keep themselves informed, they publish a monthly news- 
letter Avhich includes articles on major projects, administrative mat- 
ters, and the status of all projects in each area of operation. Addi- 
tionally, they spin off further publicity through the judicious use of 
the local radio station and in special aclditions to the local newspaper. 

Predictably, any tin-eat to the Model Cities program or attempt to 
make significant changes without prior approval of the citi/.enry will 
•result in a strong defensive reaction. Acting together, they have con- 
tinued to reserve for themselves the making of top decisions, setting 
policies, aligning priorities, and determining overall directions. Acting 
through the Model Cities Commission, the cit}' and county govern- 
ments, the Model Cities professional staff, and the task forces, the 
wishes of the people are made kno^m. 

VI. PROBLEMS. IN BACON COUNTY 

Economic conditions were never good since Bacon County was 
formed in 1914, but its. citizens managed to maintain a standard of 
living comparable with other rural areas*. Through the booming period 
after World War II and until about the beginning of the Korean War 
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in 1950, things were all right but people had to tighten their belts soon 
thereafter. Times got bad because of year-after-year reductions in 
tobacco allotments and becjause locally-grown,' short-staple cotton 
was inferior causing small farmers to lose their markets to producers 
of higher quality cotton in other sections. 

The mechanization of farms encouraged the enlargement of farms 
and created unemployment among farm laborers and small inde- 
pendent farmers. Some 25.7 percent of Bacon County's population 
left during 1950-60; conversely Georgia grew by 5 percent dnrmg that 
same time. As people left, businesses and stores closed, and the 
county's tax base faltered. The county was tightly gripped by economic 
deterioration and stagnation. By the early 1960's, it had lost the 
ability to maintain the quality of existing services and facilities, much 
less finance new and expanded community services. 

The problems that first created and then reinforced a declining 
quality of life for many Bacon County citizens were of six main types: 
employment and economic development, education, health and social 
services, housing and relocation, physical environment, and recreation 
and culture. Underlying them were factors of limited job opportunities 
and low iacomcs, ^low educational achievements, and traditional 
attitudes on the part of citizens. 

Emxtloymenf and Economic Development. — Advanced technology, 
few job opportunities, and the over-increasing trend toward urbaniza- 
tion made its mark on Bacon County in the fifties and early sixties. 
Like many other rural communities, the county was left out of the 
economic "mainstream \nth little or no significant role in regional and 
national economic activities. Among the 3,000 rural counties, it was m 
the bottom 10 percent, based on income. 

Its people found themselves with only a liinitdd supply of jobs 
that provided an income adequate to maintain a family above the 
poverty level. Of the few jobs available paying an adequate mcome, 
there was virtually no opportunity for people to advance to positions 
offering greater responsibilities and increased income. 

Bacon Countv was cliaracterized by the following in 1969: 

Of the 1^,947 families, 1,083 or 55 percent Avere living on less 

than $3,000 annual income. (1960 Census) 

Median income for all families was $2,696; 52 percent below 

the national median and 45.6 i)ercent below the state median. 

White families averaged $2,808, black families constituted 13 

percent of the population, averaged only $1,742. (1960 Census) 
Effective buying power was 32 percent less than for Georgia 

as a whole. 

Seventy percent of the local work force was underemployed. An 
estimated 12 percent was unemployed compared to 3.0 percent 
national! V. 

More than 70 percent of the manufacturing employees were 
working in the garment industry, and industry that is labor 
intensive but noted for relatively low-salary scales and-little 
opportunity for job advancement. Some 67 i)ercent of the manu- 
facturing employees were females. 

Onlv 55 percent of the regular work force was employed as much 
as 48*' weeks each year, indicating substantial seasonahty in 
employment, botli in agriculture and manufacturing. 
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Tho avoracrc liourly Mwkor Avas making 11.5 porcont less than 
his counterparts in other parts of Georgia. 

Leaders in Bacon County list several major factors as responsible 
lor their employment and economic development problems. Most 
nindamontal, they believe, is that potential resources were not utilized 
or were underutilized. Vast areas of the county remain poorly drained 
and therefore, not suitable for farming or other land development, 
^ome 80 percent needs drainage treatment to make it suitable for 
clevelopment. Thousands of acres of marginal land could be turned 
into highly productive crop land. Little provision has been made for 
reservoirs and irrigation systems to distribute water back to the land 
during seasonal droughts, a problem as serious as flooding 

Most raw agricultural products and all forestry production including 
huge supplies of pulp wood were shipped to other areas for processing; 
conseqiiently, only a small fraction of their final retail value stayed m 
±5acon County, Large land holdings used for pulp wood production 
were assessed so low that they contributed Httle to the County's tax 

Another major factor influencing employment and economic de- 
velopment problems IS that Alma-Bacon County has not had a highly 
skilled labor force. With mechanization of agricultural production, 
many people were forced to migrate out of the County. Between 1950 
and I960, over 2,000 people moved to other areas, and since 1960, 
outmigration has continued, but at a reduced rate. Those leaving were 
in the prime labor force— youthful, potential leaders of the community 
took with them the County's investment in their education and train- 
ing. Many who remained had the lowest levels of formal education; 
the median for aU adults Sver 25 was 7.6 years. More than 43 percent 
ot the adults had less than six years of schooling and 65 percent had 
less than eight years. Health defects and disabilities prevented many 
potential workers in the area from holding down full-time jobs The 
country school system was financially and physically unable to offer 
a vocational-technical curriculum to meet education and training needs 
ot local residents. 

The extremely short supply of investment capital was a factor 
res tnc ting development. Agriculture, a prime source of income, was 
cn-.^?^™^^^^ ^^^^^ ^'^^ community's scarce supply of capital. The 
600 farms, which averaged some 200 acres each, demanded a large 
investment in land, machinery, and operating expenses. Because of 
the relative mefiiciency of small-scale farming in mnny instances, it 
would have been more profitable for farmers to invest their money in 
savings accounts at the local bank than spend it on their farms. 
Because of poor farming methods, low prices, and other problems, 
•iBany of the smaller farms and some of the larger ones produced in- 
vestment returns less than the guaranteed rates offered for bank 
savings certificates. 

Commercial establishments also had difficulty competing with larcrer 
businesses m more affluent areas nearby. With tlieir potential market 
in Bacon County limited not only by low-family incomes, but also 
by a decreasing number of families, merchants found it impossible to 
maintain mventories offenng considerable choice. Residents who were 
hnancially able often traveled to other communities to fmd desired 
merchandise. 
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Problems in generating private capital led to difficulties in obtaining 
badly needed public capital. "Up tintil 1969, Bacon County could not 
even raise the money necessary t(i use Federal grant-in-aid programs 
which required between one-fourth and one-half local matching. For 
example, a number of Federal programs, especially those through 
the Small Business Administration, Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, Department of Housing and Urban Development, and Health 
Education and Welfare^ — were available but were inaccessible because 
of a lack of local matching funds. 

Individuals who wanted to buy a home, start a business, or expand 
an industry frequently were unable to meet the down payments 
required by lending agencies that had access to outside capital. 

Limited public ser\nces and facilities, another factor, put Alma- 
Bacon County in a position where it had little to offer a prospective 
industry in terms of a suitable site: access to rail, air, and highway 
transportation; public water and ^ewer service; adequate fire protec- 
tion; and suitable, unoccupied floor space. Until 1969, the community 
owned only 70-acres of potential industrial land; it was poorly located, 
poorly served, and poorly drained and much too small for long-range 
development needs. Past attempts to establish several small apparel 
industries by subsidis^ing buildings and land did provide badly needed 
jobs, but cost the community tax revenue and caused industrial uses 
to be scattered throughout the town, rother than situated in a central 
location. 

The local airport, whose runway was only 3,200 feet long, was too 
small to handle modern business jets. Other public service and facility 
problems included a school system inadequate to meet community 
needs, an outdated hospital badly in need of rebuilding or replacement, 
limited recreation activities, few payed streets, poor storm drainage, 
and in general a substandard physical environment. 

A major factor in problems of employment and economic develop- 
ment was the poor overall quality of the environment. Responsible 
investors, business and industrial interest were increasingly concerned 
about the shabby appearance and poor housekeeping practices of some 
rural communities; the open burning of trash and garbag^.j the dump- 
ing, of junk along highways; and the loading of streams with sewage 
and other pollutants. Alma-Bacon County had many of these 
problems. 

Potential businessmen and industrialists — realizing that Americans 
were beginning to demand that the environment be cleaned up and 
knowing that business and industry have to bear a major share of 
this cost — located facilities in other communities that were maintain- 
ing, or striving to maintain a wholesome living environment. 

Some small communities have been able to flourish over the last 
several years of urbanization because they were well enough organized 
to chart a positive course of action and aggressive enough to actually 
implement their^plans. Until recently, Alma-Bacon County has had no 
such concerted effort and this constituted another factor in their 
development problems. In the absence of proper planning and long- 
range goals, land was abused, resources poorly developed, and build- 
ings improperly located and poorly constructed. In general the overall 
envii-onment had been affected adversely. Only with the establishment 
of a positive development policy in Bacon County during the past few 
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years has the community developed the potential to begin attracting 
new investment and economic growth. 

The final 'factor contributing to employment and economic develop- 
ment problems centered in job discrimination. Until recently, there 
has been little or no industry, hence too few jobsi^mailable to draw 
accurate conclusions regarding the impact of disci^rrliMation; where it 
was practiced and how it was practiced. To avoid potential future 
problems, however, Alma-Bacon County has initiated several educa- 
tional, employment, and training programs since 1970 to insure the 
concept of equal job opportunity regardless of a person's age, sex, or 
race. In short, the economy of Alma-Bacon County exemplified the 
adage that it takes money to make money. What the community 
needed — and what it received through the Model Cities Program in- 
stituted in August 1970 — was a reverse of the painful trend of economic 
disintegration. New sources of capital suddenly became available for 
investment in businesses and industries, andJ.the County began to 
grow along with the economy of the region and the nation. 

Education, — Until the Model Cities jProgram began in 1970, one of 
the principal deficiencies responsible for poor life in Bacon County 
could be traced directly to a county-wdde school system unable fully 
to meet the educational needs of the community. 

Consequently, its product, the gi'aduate, was poorly prepared to 
meet the challenges of modern society. Essential to an}^ topflight 
school system, but missing in Bacon County, were long-range educa- 
tional development plans and careful in-depth studies of how the 
school system was functioning. 

Three educational phases were in need of strengthening and sweep- 
ing change: Preschool development classes to assist .young disad- 
vantaged children from low income, culturally-deprived homes; an 
effective, individualized teaching system in the traditional grades 
1-12; and opportunities for adults to continue their learnhig through 
basic and vocational programs. 

Standard intelligence and achievement tests administered in the 
Bacon County school system in 1969 disclosed that its students were 
at a disadvantage. 



Cattgory IQ 


Percentage Percent of 
of students students in 
nationally Bacon County 


Percent of 
deviation 


Genius, 140 plus. 


2. 5 0. 4 
13.5 8.4 
68. 0 50. 7 
13.5 28.6 

2.5 n.8 


-2.1 
-5. 1 
•-17,3 
+ 15.1 
+9.3 


Superior to high average, 100 to 140 . 
Normal, 90 to 100 . 

Subnormal to borderline, 70 to 90 

Mentaliy- retarded 70 and below... 


The California Mental Maturity tests (short form), adminisLered 
to seventh and elaventh grade students in 1969 revealed additional 
information on tlae ranking of Bacon County students in relation to 
their current grade level: 


Level of 

Actual grade placement Reading 


Level of Level of 
language arithmetic 


Total 




9.89 9.67 
6.25 6.9 


9. 58 
6.12 
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The overall clropoufc rnte in the school system averaged 40 percent; 
35 percent of oupils left school between grades S through 12. This 
dropout rate equals that for Georgia— the liighest in the nation. 
Only 29.7 percent of the 1969 graduating class entered college; nation- 
ally it was 46 percent. Fewer than 25 percent of Bacon County's 
college students completed two or more years of advanced study. Over 
43 percent of the County's population had less than 6 years of school- 
ing; 65 percent had less than 8 years; and 7S percent less than 12 years. 
Median lev^elof education in the county was 7.5 grades as compared 
with 9.0 grades for Georgia. 

Local citizens determined that five interrelated factors were prni- 
cipally responsible for the County's serious educational problems: 
Limited preschool preparation ; limited parent-school relations : person- 
nel limitations; curricuhun limitations; and inadequate facilities. 

Limited Preschool Orientation ~h\ 1969, there were 1,15S preschool 
children under 6 years of age. About 650 were in families earning 
less than S3,000 yearly. Only two preschools were in operation: a 
private kindergarten with a monthly tuition charge serving 25 children 
and a part-tinio child care class in the -high school for 15 three- and 
four-year olds. 

Until 1970, most children entering first grade were ill-prepared to 
learn. Lack of kindergarten and other preschool orientation was 
particularly critical for children in poverty-stricken families whose 
background often failed to provide the emotional and intellectual 
development necessary to success in school. On the average their 
parents had less than S years of education. The substandard homes of 
at least 43 percent of 'the children adA^ersely affected their healtli, 
attitudes, and desire to learn. An estimated SO ])ercent of those from 
low-income families had inadequate diets, physir-al defects, and in- 
ternal parasites, wliich severely reduced their chances to keep up witli 
healthy children. 

School officials of Bacon County felt this lack of preschool trammg 
plus home and health problems were ])rime causes of underachieve- 
ment and the high dropout rate. According to Leon Sapp, Bacon 
County School Superintendent, ''Many children were failures the very 
first day they entered the schoolroom — they just waited around 
awhile before dropping out.'' 

Limited Parent-School Relations —Until 1970, there was no county- 
wide PTA organizations; the only parent invoh^ement consisted of a 
small PTx\ group in elementary' school with an attendance of 5 to 
10 parents per meeting. This lack of parent participation and interest 
was blamed as the major cause of poor relations between Bacon 
County schools and parents^ Harmful side affects included low- teacher 
morale, parents faihng to follow up on their children's homework 
assignments, and parents' lack of support for school disciplinary 
measures. 

Personnel Limitations. — Severe administrati\^e and teacher personnel 
limitations also weakened the effectix'^eness of the school system and 
its ability to meet comnmnity needs. At the central management 
level, there was only a superintendent and two secretaries^ adminis- 
tering the largest public operating agency in the County. There was 
little time or expertise to initiate the time-saving, money-savmg 
qualitA^-control techniques characteristic of modern business and 
crovernment. Also ne^^lected were such important itemgMi^ long-range 
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planning, capital budgeting, cost accounting, data processing, impact 
evaluation, teacher management and curriculum development. 

At the teaching level, classrooms were crowded and had a high 
pupil-teacher ratio. Out of question were the extra services found in 
most city schools, such as guidance counselors, achievement testing 
procedures, special education courses, in-service teacher training and 
other special programs to meet the needs of all the students, particu- 
larly the slow learners and disadvantaged youngsters from low-income 
families. 

Curriciilum Limitations —The school program had become oriented 
towara college entrance, but only 25 percent of the students were 
coinpleting more than two years of advixnced study. No vocational 
trainmg was available except for a few business and agricultural 
courses. Though reading and verbal skills had to be improved, there 
was not money for special classes.- Although 40 percent of the residents 
over 25 years had less than 6 years of schooling, there was no vocational 
nor basic adult education courses. 

Inadequate Facilities —The school system had no facilities to 
implement preschool or vocational and technical school programs 
Unquestionably, this was one of the most important physical needs 
of the entire system. The elementary school building was old and 
poorly suited to meet the standards for a modern teaching environ- 
naent. The library, lunchroom, auditorium, and junior high school 
also were substandard and did not serve the commiinity's interests 
rhey werfe crowded^Btid inadequate, posed a fire hazard, difficult to 
maintain, and did not have air conditioning, a necessary comfort in 
the southern climate. 

Health and Social Services. — With more than one-half of the families 
experiencing poverty conditions, poor health was a significant problem 
m Bacon County. ?or example, physical examinations of 160 children 
enrolled m the Head Start Program in 1969 showed that 80 percent 
had physical defects needing correction, 30 percent were anemic and 
suffenng from malnutrition, and 40 percent had intestinal parasites. 
At least 25 percent of the young people had permanent dental handi- 
caps by their fourteenth birthday. 

Significant deficiencies in health and social services in Alma-Bacon 
County included : 

1. The emergency treatment capacity of the county's only hospital 
was limited to one person at a time. 

2. Diagnostic capabilities were severely limited because of inade- 
quate laboratory facilities and equipment'. 

3. Overcrowding was a problem and the 28-bed hospital was 
frequently being used at more than 100 percent of capacity. 

4. The ratio of 4,4 doctors and .8 dentists per 10,000 population 
m Bacon County was far below the respective state rates of 10.1 and 
2.8 and national of 15.2 and 5,6. 

5. There was no supplemental ^ flouridation of the local pubHc 
water supply to help reduce tooth decay. 

6. There was no outreach progi'am to identify families needing 
assistance and to help them contact and work with agencies that meet 
their needs. 

7. There has been no County transportation system to supplement 
private automobiles for low-income, elderly, and disadvantaged 
people in rural areas. Because of the county's low population density 
(29 people per square mile), transportation for those in isolated 
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Tumi areas has been a major obstacle to utilizing health and social 
services. 

8. The public assistance program was out of tune with today's 
cost of living and did not provide families with enough income to 
meet basic necessities as the follo\ving table shows: 





Number of 
families 
receiving 

assistance 


Maximum 
monthly 
payment 


Maximum 
annual 
payment 


1969 public assistanct: 

Aid to tht blind 

Old agt assistanct 

Aid to disablfd , 

Aid to famllits with dtpendtnt children., 




$84.00 
84. 00 
84.00 

164. 00 


$1,008 
1.008 
1,008 
1,968 


Total famillts (including 445 children). 


612 









Additionally, the public assistance program penalized welfare re- 
cipients by cutting grant assistance by the amount that they earned 
at regular jobs, therefore, perpetuating an attitude of dependence 
and lack of initiative. 

9. Health insurance or emergency assistance was unavailable to 
many low-income families, either through a group plan or on an 
individual basis. Many employees in the community did not partici- 
pate in federally-subsidized health insurance, and private insurance 
was often too expensive or too limited in coverage for those who needed 
it most. 

Housing and Relocation. — Of 2,380 housing units in Bacon County 
in 1969, 1,038 were, substandard, i.e., dilapidated and deteriorating. 
Much inadequate housing stems from poor construction — it was built 
substandard. Over half of the total housing was built 30 or more 
years ago when rural building practices in the area gave little consid- 
eration to adequate construction standards and locating homes on 
good sites. In Alma, houses are crowded together on extremely small 
lots; in rural areas, people are crowded together in small and in- 
adequate houses. Only about 20 percent of the county is suited for 
housing and hundreds of houses have been built in swampy areas 
subject to ponding and flooding. 

In 1969, there was no decent housing in the community for rent 
or sale. Vacant housing was unfit for habitation. Although mobile 
homes constitute one way to get improved housing in short order, 
no mobile home parks in the county met acceptable standards for 
lending institutions or the Mobile Homes Manufacturers Association. 
Mobile homes on indindual lots are zoned out of Alma and people 
who bu;y' tliem have been forced to locate in substandard parks or 
vacant fields with no access to public water and sewer facilities. Until 
recently, housing codes and ordinances were im known in Alma, and 
such regulations have been traditionally resisted throughout the rest 
of the county. Consequently, business and industry are intermingled 
with residential areas, usually to the detriment of the homes. The 
city's waste-disposal treatment facilities were operating beyond capac- 
ity, preventing the extension of public sewer services to new resid^sntial 
areas. Credit and capital have been short in the Cou'hty and few local 
people have enough money to build houses speculatively. 

The severe shortage of housing kept people from upgrading th^AV 
living conditions and discouraged new people from moving to tlie 
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cornmuaity and y(>uiig iiiarriod people from staying. This harmed the 
comniimity's prospects for additional industriai growth. Bad housing 
and overcrowding also subjected families to considerable stress — 
physically, mentally, and emotionally. The County had 23 admissions 
to mental hospitals chrring 1969, the tliird highest rate in the State. 
. Physical Environment. — Bacon County^s natural features— Innd 
climate, water, and man-made features v^uch as roads and buildings — 
comprised a physical environment that in many respects has been 
inadequate, undesirable, and a deterrent to sound social and economic 
growth. Poor drainage on SO percent of the county's land area has 
made it difficult to develop for agricultural, residential, commercial, 
or industrial purposes. Swamps and low areas on about 11 percent of 
the land prevented land de^^^^lopment. 

Heavy rains and fl.ooding periodically destroy large portions of the 
county's corn and tobacco crops. Agricultural losses totaled nearly 
$3 million in 1969. 

Alma's sewage disposal system, designed for a population of 3,400 
had a load equal to 6,200 persons in 1969 because of wastes from the 
public school s;ystem and two meat processing plants. Wastes from 
other plants went directly into creeks and streams. Of 1,188 sewage 
disposal systems in the county, 30 percent were classified as un- 
acceptable by standards of the health department. Eflhient from 
these septic tanks, privies, and cesspools discharged directly into 
streams, raised to the soil surface or seeped into nearby water supply 
S3^s terns. Public health problems, inciiiding a high incidence of people 
with intestinal parasites, were directly related to this widespread 
condition of inadequate disposal of human wastes. 

Alma disposed of its solid wastes at an open dump b}^ periodic 
burning, causing a serious polhition problem. The b\irning created 
obnoxious odurs and smoke that frequently blanketed halt of the town 
and gagged its population, especial!}^ in warm, humid weather. 

As 1969 ended, more than 75 percent of the county and city roads 
were im paved, causing excessive dust conditions during dry seasons 
and difficult travel conditions during winter and wet seasons. 

In addition to poor streets, Alma's downtown shopping area had 
•been in a state of disrepair and deterioration. The appearance of 70 
percent of the stores inside and out was rated as poor. Convenient 
parking was in short supply. 

City and county offices were for the most part old, overcrowded, 
and out-of-date. Facilities in especially poor condition inchided the 
Courthouse, County Office Building, welfare office, and the public 
library. 

Recreation a-nrf Culture. — Until 1970, few of the recreational and 
cultural needs of Bacon County citizens were being met. This, no 
doubt, has played a major role in the outmigration of more than 3,000 
people, during' the ])ast 20 years. Many were bright young ])eople 
reluctant to settle for the monotony of a community with little to ofl'er. 
Lack of recreation and cultural activities also contributed to the 
county's difficulty in attracting new business and industrial investors, 
especially those requiring a highly skilled labor force and managerial 
staff since morale and physical fitness greatly afTect production. There 
we re n 0 s \\n m mi n g ar e as , ex cep t f oi* a sm a ! 1 c omm i m i ty ]d ool. con d e mn ed 
by the Health Departmerit as unsanitar3^ An exj^ensive floor in the 
Mgh school gymnasium was rcSfticted to the school's varisty basketball 
teams and intra-nniral sports. 
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In addition to chc lack of recreation in Alma, there were no developed 
recreation areas in outlying county neighborhoods. With the exxeption 
of churches, there were no faciUties in rural areas where residents could 
get together for group activities. The community library was located in 
an old house in Alma in limited space, poorly designed and equipped 
and-not centrally located. 

The local per-capita expenditure for city and county recreation 
programs of $1.41 annually was far too low when compared with a 
State average of $3.85 and a recommended national standard of $7.00. 
Hunting areas were restricted, and all lakes and ponds were private. 
The streams were often polluted by the disposal of sewage, trash, and 
garbage. Keluctance to integrate the population, coupled^\vith financial 
constraints also combined to restrict recreation and cultural activities. 

VII. PROFILE OF ALMA-BACON COUNTY DKVELQPMENT PLANS AND 

ACCOiMPLISHiMENTS 

"Many people not acqiiainted with Alma-Bacon County may find if' 
hard to appreciate the significance of our Model Cities program. How- 
ever, (his program has become an integral 'part oj our community de- 
velopment plans. We do not view our Model Cities efort as merely some 
extra junds coming in jrom the outside. On the contrary, we Jeel that 
it represents perhaps oar last chance of becoming a growth area. This 
is why all Bacon Countians are taking such major interest in the Model 
Cities program ami giving it their best guidance and direction. 

''For too many years, high level leaders at State and Federal level 
have ignored rural communities and directed financial assistance to 
large metropolitan areas. Through hard work, we were fortunate to 
reverse that policy. Alma-Bacon County is rural And the Model Cities 
program provides us with the opportunity to spotlight what can be 
achieved in the countryside, to prove to ourselves, other cities and counties, 
and government leaders, that rural communities can catch fire and grow. 

''We welcome too, the chance to show how viable rural commimities 
can help solve urban problems that left itntended, threaten us all with 
extinction. What we are doing here in Southeast Georgia will serve as a 
pace-setter jor other communities to jollow. ThaVsour motto: 'Alma-Bacon 
County — a modd for rural America.' ''—Hemy Bishop, Mayor of 
Alma, youngest mayor in Georgia, and strong supporter of the Model 
Cities effort. 

Alma-Bacon County needed the same things that other rural 
areas need: Jobs; social services, including health care and educational 
opportunities; recreation; housing; community facilities, including 
sewage disposal and good water; public iitihties, such as telephone 
and electricity and natural gas; adequate transportation; and access 
to capital and credit. 

Here we outline only the Model Cities-funded projects that have 
been initiated during the past several months. Many more Model^ 
Cities-funded projects will be completed before the 5-year program* 
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expires in August 1975, Additionally, many other improvements and 
developments, not funded under Model Cities and not listed here, are 
being carried out or will be carried out in the. county. The projects 
will be discussed by task force area: 
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Economic stagnation and deterioration are the most critical problems 
of citizens of Alma-Bacon County. Over the past several years, there 
have been too few opportunities in industry or agriculture which 
provided families with mcomes above the poverty level. And within 
these' ffjw opportunities, there was little chance for the worker to 
advance to positions of greater responsibility and increased income. 

A prime goal in Alma-Bacon County is to build a strong local 
economy — carefully balanced among the agricultural, industrial, and 
service sectors and free from drastic fluctuations — that will provide 
all its citizens with an adequate standard of living, the opportunity 
for challenging employment, and the potential for income advance- 
ment. The county's objectives toward reaching this goal are grouped 
irf the following sections: 

1. Income 

Increase the per capital income to 80 percent of the state average 
in 5 years, 100 percent in 10 years. The 1970 level is 72 percent. 

Reduce the number of. housholds having real incomes of less than 
$3,000 per year to 25 percent in 5 years and IS percent in 10 years. 
In 1970, 33 percent of the Bacon County households had incomes 
below this level. 

Reduce the black/white income disparity by 40 percent in 5 years 
and 80 percent in^ 10 years. The median family income difference 
was 1,110. in 1960 and approximately 1,000 in 1970. 

2. Manpower Development and Employment 

Within -5 years— reduce total unemployment to a maximum of 
3 percent. It averaged 12 percent in 1969, 9 percent in 1970. 

Eliminate underemployment of existing skills by maximizing 
opportunities for in-service training and career development. 
In 1970, some ef^ percent of the existing skilled work force was 
underemployed. 

Stop net outmigration to achieve a population that is stable or 
growing at up to 4 percent per year. Net outmigration totaled 2,131 
(23.8%) during the ten years 1950-1960, 963 (11.5%) during the ten 
years 1960-1970, Studies indicate that net outmigration halted in 
1966 and an inmigration of 1 to 3 percent per year prevailed in the 
years 1967 through 1971. 

Increase opportunities for adults to complete on-the-job or class- 
room training courses by 200 ])ercent annually by 1975. Approxi- 
mately 60 persons participated in training courses in 1970. 



S. Agricultural Transformation 

Within 10 years — achieve parity of income per farm family with 
the average family income in the State. In 1970, it was approxi- 
mately 72 percent of the State average. ' 

Within TO years — increase the average net income per acre of 
farmland by 50 percent through the introduction of new crops and 
production/marketing techniques. In 1971, net profit ranged frcni 
$20 to $90 per acre. 

^. Capital Investment 

Increase new mvestment m busmess and industry by $10 million 
annually by 1975. An increase of approximatel}' $5 million was 
realized during the 2-year period 1970 and 1971. 

Increase the per capita assessed value (40% of true value) of 
taxable real property by 35 percent annually by 1975. In 1970 "it 
totaled $2,400. . 

The Manpower and Economic Development Task Force spear- 
heads the manpower and economic development program in Alma- 
Bacon County. This task force, in coordination with the other task 
forces, identified three major areas — attitudes, education, incomes — as 
those which in a cyclical manner most contributed to the problems of 
the county. 

In other words, poor attitudes and philosophies restrict improvement 
and when ex|)ressed through governmental processes, lead to a leader- 
ship oriented to the past. These attitudes and actions prevent the 
achievement of a wholesome community. Not having a wholesome 
communit}^, the chances for economic development and higher per- 
sonal incomes are forfeited. The tax base is weakened and a correspond- 
ing drop in the quality of education and other critical services is 
experienced. In turn a human resource is produced having been 
damaged ph3^sically, attitudinally and philosophically by a limited 
educational background and poor economic experiences. Ahd the cycle 
continues, spinning off problems that feed upon themselves and grow 
progressively worse. It was felt by the task force that all development 
projects should be conceived and rated in terms of their effectiveness 
in breaking this cycle and that the establishment of a sustainable 
economic base for the comnumity was of primary importance. 

To coordinate and implement suggestions made by the Man])ower 
and Economic Development Task Force, a county government divi- 
sion of Manpower and Economic Development (MEDD) was estab- 
lished; it serves as the center for all community-wide planning and 
initiates all manpower and economic development activities. A co- 
ordinator and a two-man staff constitutes the new agency. MEDD had 
a first year budget of $158,000, including a $25,000 investment fund. 

From January to December 1971, this agenc}^, with the help of 
outside consultants, has analyzed community needs and goals outlined 
by* the task force, pre])ared comprehensive economic development 
plans, evaluated the feasibility of industrial prospects, conducted 
labor force studies, assisted in developing promotional material, and 
helped industries interested in locating in the area ])repare applica- 
tions for goA^ernment funding. It provided $16,000 to the State Labor 
Department for the operation of the local employment service. 

MEDD oversees the economic develo])ment investment fund. Mon- 
ies in the fund are used to provide equity or quasi-cquity capital to 
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new industries and, in turn, to permit further financing of these 
ventures through local banks or other investors. 

MEDD has also been instrumental in promoting a detailed study 
of the benefits of Lake Alma, a 2,000-acrc recreation lake proposed to 
be created on Hurricane Creek. It would border Alma on the east, • 
extend some 6 miles upstream, and provide another inducement for 
industries to locate in the county. 

To help obtain far-reaching and income-generating changes in local 
agriculture, MEDD is helpins: to ntroduce the growing of blueberries 
as anew cash crop. A feasibility study indicated that the fruit would 
flourish in the area because soil and weather conditions are favorable. 
The population buildup of Atlanta and other southeastern cities 
creates a ready market nearby. The Georgia Blueberry Association, a 
locally-based growers' cooperative, has been established with the aid 
of a $25,000 MEDD grant to encourage blueberry production and 
other new agriculturally-related activities. Some 30,000 two-year 
blueberry plants have been transplanted to a nursery field and an 
additional 140,000 cuttings are being cultured in greenhouses on the 
Alma-Bacon County airport grounds. Eleven farmer growers have a 
total of 45 acres of three-year blueberry bushes on their farms; these , 
plants Avill begin producing a commercial crop at 5 years-of-age that 
returns a net profit yield of $400 dollars per acre. Successful implemen- 
tation of the Georgia Blueberry Association plans would make blue- 
berries the major cash crop in Bacon County by 1983. 

MEDD projects underway, or soon to be initiated in Bacon County, 
provide immediate employment for local residents — as well as aiding 
long-range economic growth. They include: 

Bacon County Industrial Park Development 

Two hundred acres of prime land for industry was acquired in 1971. 
This acreage was identified by community and stafi planners as the 
most desirable land in the county for industrial development due to 
its proximity with the airport and major highway and rail transporta- 
tion. Site development is designed to take advantage of all the trans- 
portation and service aspects with major emphasis on esthetic devel- 
opment. The community feels that the very highest quality design 
and development including landscaped medians and rights-of-way of ^ 
access roads, an employees park' and pond, street design and envi- 
ronmental covenants, and the preservation of existing natural features 
will better insure the location of quality industry paying quality wage. 
Site development including the construction of access roads, site 
preparation, landscaping and installation of water and seAverage 
service commenced in June 1972. 

Road and Highway Construction 

The community is engaged in an active road construction and 
improvement program implementing their major thoroughfare plan. 
Presently, this includes 5 miles of State/Federal highway, 2 bridges 
and 19 miles of local streets and roads. The plan inch. Js improved 
stand.ards and beautification of urban streets. 

Airport Improvement Program 

In 1970, vni\i the aid of a state grant, the community developed an 
airport master plan detailing improvements for the Bacon County 
airport. The airport consisted of a 3,000 foot runway, a liangar, and 
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the FAA flight service station. The plan calls for the rerouting of the 
access road, lengthening and widening the runway to 5 000 feet and 
100 feet respectivel3^ and adding new equipment to raise the airport's 
FAA chissification and allow access for executive jets. 

Also in the j)lan are increased taxiway and tiedown facilities for 
flight service and maintenance, an area for executiA^e storage and office 
space, and a air-motel-restaurant facility. The airport plan was 
developed in conjunction with industrial park planning. The awarding 
of Department of Transportation, FAA, and State grants have 
permitted airport construction to get underway. 

The improveniehts will allow the cxj^ansion of the largest local 
industr}^ a major carj)et manufacturer, and have resulted in attracting 
an aircraft rei)air and mairitenanco business. ^I^iijs project has made 
the community more saleable to industr3^ 

Water and Sewerage hnprovement 

A water and sewer develoj^ment plan-has been prepared detailing 
necessar}'^ improvements for this most important community utility 
system. Recommended improvements are sewerage treatment facili- 
ties, primary and secondary, to replace the existing oxidation ponds, 
and ser\ace extensions to all residential, commercial, and industrial 
areas. The s\^sterns have been designed to accommodate futureg rowth 
and land use projections. 

Lcike Alma Development 

A' 1971 basic engineering feasibility study indicates that a major 
dream of the community, a 2,000-acro lake on Hurricane Creek, 
bounding the City of Alma and extending about 5 miles out in the 
county, can bo constructed. The lake could be a major economic 
project b}'^ j)roviding recreation of a water-oriented atmosphere to the 
communit^^'s physical environment. The project .was conceived some 
30 years ago during an assessment of Bacon County resources. While 
this will be a most beneficial project, the aggregate cost to the com- 
munity poses a considerable.financing problem. Liaison with the Army 
Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, HUD Legacy of 
Parks, vState Parks Depai'tment and State Highway Department does, 
however, point the way to successful public financing. Local matching 
efl^orts include contributions of land and labor, in-kind land clearance 
and earth moving by the county as woil as local cash. An application 
for assistance with flood plain land acquisitions is now being reviewed, 
by the HUD Legacy of Parks Program. .^^ 

The Dam will be located near the eastern boundary of the city, with 
the lake extending northward. The eastern section of Alma houses 
predominately low-income and minority residents and the Bacon 
County Senior High School. The lake will significantly increase the 
liveability of the area which is currently undergoing urban renewal 
treatment. The entire lower expanse of the lake, that portion bound- 
ing tlie city, will be cleared of all growth and be open recreation water 
fronted, by a 110-acre j)ark. The npper portion \vill be left in a natural 
state creating excellent habitat for wildlife including: water fowl," fish, 
alligator, turkey, coon, and j)ossuia. This will be the only lake with 
over 300-acres of fresh water within a 90-mile radius. 

Land Drainage 

An inadequate natural land drainage system in the county plagues 
80% of the land area causing thousands of dollars damage a year 
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to the agriculture and forestry economy. An initial watershed im- 

Erovement program, covering 27,425 acres, is underway and plans are 
eing completed on the second watershed. The projects will provide 
direct benefits to 2,800 people and indirectly to the entire county. 

Manpower Program 

A manpower program has been initiated which will accomplish three 
purposes: (1) Provide data on the human resources available for 
mdustrial development; (2) Aid local people and employers in up- 
grading employment tlirough testing, counseling, and training; and 
(3) Coordinate all local and regional efforts toward unified manpower 
development programs. The local program, consisting of a coordi- 
nator, a counselor, and interviewers, has assisted over 400 people in 
improving their work situations. 
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An analysis of educational standards in Alma-Bacon County 
revealed the need for improving achievement in grades 1-12, and 
broadening the school system's traditional program in several new 
and innovative directions. These include a shift toward more indi- 
vidualized techniques of instruction^ new facilities, and equipment 
to add quality and flexibility : more attention to children's development 
in the '^effective'' domain as well as in the traditional ''ability and 
achievement'' area; and an extension of education to those below the 
first grade and beyond the twelfth. 

Through the years the high school curriculum in Alma-Bacon 
County has been* college-oriented. But 70% of the high school gradu- 
ates do not attend college, and only 54.2% of the students entering 
first grade graduate from high school. These facts demonstrated to the 
Education Task Force a real need to shift toward education that would 
help citizens obtain rewarding and economically secure careers not 
college directed. 

The Education Task Force was active in penetrating into the 
community's problems and coming up with meaningful solutions. For 
years, community residents, teachers and the Board of Educ.ation 
had shared, an awareness of the school system. But the comm lenity's 
economic underdevelopment, weak tax base, and low-income levels 
effectively restricted any major school improvements. The Model 
Cities program with substantial funds allocated for education now 
make this possible. 

The goal pi the Alma-Bacon County educational program is to 
provide^ever^^ resident with the tools he needs to live a successful and 
satisfying lii'e. The county's objectives toward reaching this goal arc 
grouped in three main areas: 

1. Educational Environment — Within 5 years: 

Correct tlie mo ' critical physical deficiencies in all three 
schools — elementary, junior high and senior high— through re- 
modeling and repairing, limited new construction, lim||jG4 P^M^*" 
' mcnt purchases, and\n expanded efl'ort in maintenance and 
upkeep. 

Increase space available for educational purposes, through 
remodeling, new construction, and intensive use of other facihties 
in the community (churches, community centers, recreation 
centers, etc.). 

Develop a long-term capital improvements plan for the entire 
school system. 

2. Educational Processes — Within 5 years; 

Establish an ongoing process of cinTiculum updating and 
refonn giving students more opportunity for learning closer ties 
with learning ])rocesses that occur inside and outside classrooms. 

J* 
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Improve the use of fmancial resources by establishing and 
refining management accounting and budgeting S3^stems for the 
Board of Education. 

Based on the task force r?Sfcimate that 500 cliildren age 1 to 5 
need early learning and day care service develop a comprehensive 
early childhood de velopment program to serve 100 percent of the 
target group. In 1971 some 100 children participated. 

Involve more parents in the educational process. Some 660 
parents were actively involved in 1971. 

Increase resident participation in vocational-technical courses 
by 400%. In 1971 some 90 residents participated. 

Increase resident participation in adult basic education and 
adult enrichment by 200 percent. In 1971 some 100 persons were 
enrolled. 

Increase teacher participation in extracurricular and in-service 
traming courses by 150%. In 1971 100% of the teachers in the 
system took new or refresher training. 
3, Educational Products-— Within 5 years improve education 
instruction in order to: 

Make the'performance level and the ability level of the student 
compatible. 

Reduce the dropout rate. 

Increase the number of college enrollees who complete work 
toward 4-year degrees. 

Raise the median' number of 3^ears of schooling for Bacon 
County adults. 

Increase alternatives for all citizens whether their choices 
concern careers use of leisure time community involvement or 
personal development. 
During 1971 substantial progress was made in the follownng areas: 
Educational Environment— Remodehng repairing and new 
construction have resulted in: 

Open space teaching areas throughout the junior high 
school. 

An addition to the high school industrial area. 
Complete renovation of high school business education 
and home economics departments. 

Renovation of and addition to junior high industrial area. 
Approximately 500 running feet of new storage space for 
elementary and junior high school. 

A shaded nurser}'- area for horticulture. 
Additionally, courses for personnel in maintenance/custodial work 
arc being launched; over $10,000 worth of audio-visual equipment 
was installed; and a local church provides space for an early childhood 
development school. 
Educational processes: 

AH curriculum has been revised and updated. A product of 
this revision is a curriculum guide which described behaviorally 
the 90-odd courses now ofl'ered at the high school level. These 
courses undergo continuous refinement. To oversee this re\nsion 
and to monitor curriculum changes, department heads have been 
appointed. 

The schools' central office has adopted the voucher system of 
paAnnent and computerizecr accounting. 
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The system of reporting to parents has been completely revised 
and this re\nsion was introchiccd personal!}^ to the parents by 
principals of individual schools. 

Manpower and Economic Development sponsored a carpenter's 
training course at the high school. 

Adult education is ofTering for the first time general courses in 
which a student can earn Carnegie units. 

Teachers are offered graduate level courses locally for credit 
and participate, on a bi-monthly basis, in liighly structured 
in-service programs. 
Educational products: 

All instruction is now based on behavioral objectives which 
are geared to the ability of the indivichial child and which guaran- 
tee success experiences. 

A variety of materia s has been purchased in order to enhance 
the student's learning to process information rather than his 
simply acquiring information. 

Contingency management/beha\dor modification techniques 
with both material and social reinforcement are stressed. 
To upgrade the echicational skills of all its citizens, Alma-Bacon 
Count}^ has initiated seven major projects. These are: 

Comprehensive Education Improvement Program (CEIP) 

CEIP's major thrust is to implement a system-wide program of 
curriculum re-structuring, indivickialized learning, staff development, 
and systematization. One of the major innovations, sub-project 
PLAN was developed by education specialists at the Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation. PLAN (Program for Learning in Accordance 
with Needs) is being implemented in the elementary and junior high 
schools. PLAN, the student's learning progress is monitored by an 
IBM computer, and daily ]>rogress reports for each child are issued to 
be used in counseling sessions between student and teaclier. PLAN 
programs are being carried out in language arts and reading, mathe- 
matics', social studies and science. A student is not forced to study 
programs he does not understand, just because the rest of the class is, 
nor does he have to repeat material he already knows. 

Through initial testing and analysis, information about each chikVs 
reading ability, his level of achievement in various subject irireas, his 
interests, and favored method of learning is assessed as he gets started 
in PLAN. Using this information in combination with teachbr observa- 
tion and computer analysis, a suggested Program of Studies (POS) 
is created for each child in each subject area. This program of studies 
forms the basis of the work the child will do in the course of the 
school year. 

To follow through on sub-project PLAN, the high school cuiTiculum 
was restructured into a highly innovative '^quarter system,'' in which 
the student takes two major courses each quarter. Each course is 
taught 2}^ hours each day for 12 weeks. Each day for the entire 
school year, he also takes a one-hour course in elective areas such as 
band, French, or ]:)hysical education. All these courses carry one unit 
of credit. Through the new quarter system, the student is taking 
seven different subjects during the year; previously, he could only 
take five. The new 'arrangement has permitted the adding of 30 new 
courses, such as microbiology, human anatomy, and Spanish, to enrich 
the school curriculum. Taxpayers are also profiting inasmuch as each 
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teacher is able to teach six courses a year instead of five. Also, the use 
of text books and equipment is tripled since students use them in- 
tensively for 12 weeks and then pass them on. Additionally, a summer 
i high school quarter can easily be initiated when the community is 
eady. 

The 2% hour periods add flexibility to the cumculum, allowing 
• more time for laboratory experiences, held trips, and in-class attention 
by teachers to individual student needs. 

The third sub-project involves providing central school admin- 
istrative staff and services. Staff people are available to continue to 
evaluate and replan the comprehensive improvement program, 
supervise and coordinate the new system-wide projects, improve the 
effectiveness of management, grant-seeking, and budgeting processes, 
provide for in-service training of teachers and administrative staff, 
and arrange for regular system- wide student testing. 

Early Childhood Development Program 

Some 230 preschoolers, ages 3 to 5, are enrolled in morning, all-day, 
and afternoon learning programs that operate weekdays, year-round 
from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. A mixture of children from different income 
groups, rural and city areas, and both races is achieved in each class. 

The project has three main purposes: (1) to provide a stimulating 
learning environment for the children, centered around educational 
and social experiences and geared to each child's level of intellectual, 
social, and emotional advancement; (2) to achieve close coordination 
of the Early Childhood Development Program Avith the primary 
grades in school; and (3) to provide day-care services— particularly 
for children from low-income families — which will permit parents to 
take advantage of employment and training opportunities that might 
otherwise be inaccessible. 

A school food habit study revealed that the children had the follow- 
ins; serious dietary problems: '(1) 17 percent had not eaten during the 
day or ate food that consisted almost totally of carbohydrates; (2) 48 
percent had less than the recommended daily level of Ij^ pints of milk; 
(3) 57 percent had inadequate amounts of fruits and vegetables; (4) IS 
percent had less than the reconnnended level of enriched bread and 
cereals; and (5) more than 20 percent of all foods eaten were empty 
calorie types (those that contribute little niitritionally). 

Physical examinations of the children entering the Early Childhood 
.Dcve]oi)ment Program showed that 10 percent liad hemoglobin Levels 
of less than 10 grams per 5 liters of blood (normal hemoglobin level is 
14 grams). On 'this basis, nearly 100 children in the county below 6 
years of age were afflicted with severe diet deficiency nnemia. These 
children have little resistance to infection, are tired, unable to con- 
centrate, hard to stimulate mentally, and otherwise have difhculty 
fimctioning normally. 

It was flvrough these medical exams that community leaders tirst 
discovered that some SO percent of the small children from poor 
famiHos were scriouslv infected with intestinal parasites. 

E}uiy in 1971, breakfast programs financed through the U.S. Depfvrt- 
ment of Agricultm:e were started in all Bacon County schools. Consist- 
ing of j ii^^int of milk, J/2-cup of orange juice, 1 egg, and 1 slice of 
enriched bread; the breakfast increased each child's nutrient intake up 
to 35 percent and resulted in many making dramatic progress in school. 
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One or both parents arc encourafijed to participate in f^roup meetings, 
discussions, and individual counseling sessions designed tv'> add to their 
understanding of their child's development and his basic learning 
processes. 

Experience and evaluation is showing that children from the most 
disadvantaged families are making the most dramatic improvements 
in social, emotional, and learning behavior. The staf! at the center 
averages one adult for every 10 children and provides an image often 
not present within the child's home environment. Volunteer workers 
from the community enable the children to become familiar with all 
age groups from grammar school children to senior citizens. At the 
center, the child participates in role playing; he actively performs the 
roles he observes in his home, school, and community. He also gets to 
know his world better by asking questions, sharing, discussing, and 
observins:. 

The following true stor}'- from a Bacon County newspaper illustrates 
how impoverished and disadvantaged families benefit from the 
Early Childhood Development Program. It's titled: 'Team to Love 
is Better — ^Ask John." John, 5 years old, lived with his grandmother 
in an impoverished situation, and was used to playing by himself or 

with boys niuch older He learned to fight, kick, pinch and scratch, 

but never to love. The school tried hard to teach John to share, and 
not to push and pinch. But John showed little improvement, so after 
two weeks, he was sent home. 

Lill}^ is a lady who cares about people. She heard about John and 
knew that deep in his heart, he really wanted to be with other children 
his o\m age. A little more than a month after John was sent home, 
.Xilly asked Bill, a supervisor at the center, if she could come M^ith 
^John and supervise him care^ull3^ For about 2 w^ieks she helped 
John learn to get along wth other children his own age. But John 
had a streak of devilment in him and one spring da}^ he clirnbed over 
the fence in the playground. Bill and Lilly chased him down the 
hill, and John just loved it; he turned around and smiled at them and 
then ran faster. Finally, Bill and Lilly stopped, and Bill said loud 
enough for John to hear, ''Wait Lilly, if John wants to run away, 
let him go; if he wants to come and be with us and other children, 
then he'll have to come now." John heard Bill, and he knew that he 
really did want to go to school, so he stopped running. John came back 
to Bill and Lilly. And he came back to the center. Lilly doesn't have 
to stay at school with John anymore, because John is really learning 
what it means to be wanted. 

Urban/Rural School Development Program ^ 

Urban/Rural's major thrust is to train all employees of the Bacon 
County Board of Education and members of the Communit}'- School 
Council. The project proposal, developed b}'- the Qommunit}'' School 
Council is composed of community' representatives, school represen- 
tatives, and student representatives and approved b}^ the Board of 
EducatioTT. The project will be im])lemented, evaluated, and revised 
by the Council Avith the approval of the Bacon County Board of 
Education. 

TJie program will train administrators, teachers, and para-profes- 
sionals to enhance the new curriculum. Training also will be provided 
for others involved in any aspect of the total school program. For 
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example, the program will train custodians to improve the cleaning 
and maintenance of school facilities, thereby contributing to a better 
learning and teaching environment. 

The major objective of the program is to increase student achieve- 
ment in the scliool system. All 15 training strands of the first year 
program are designed to have n du'cct or indirect impact on student, 
achievement. 

The Urban/Rural School Development Program is operated by 
the U.S. Office of Education and there arc 34 sites in the United 
States; of these 34 sites, eight are rural and Bacon County is one of 
the eight rural locations. The program is designed to continue for a 
period of 5 years. 

Vocational Education Program 

The Vocational Education Program in the Bacon County School 
System is directed toward preparing the student to take his place in 
our society as a useful and productive member of that society. This 
is done through relating academic work to occupational avenues, the 
student's interest in satisf3nng careers to be pursued, and helping him 
make meaningful decisions concerning his own career development, as 
well as leaning specific skills in his chosen ai-eas. 

To provide a continuing and full career development program 
through the entire range of school years, a ''World of Work'' program 
(one of the 10 such pilot programs in the state of Georgia) was begun 
in grades one through six of the elementary school. This program 
provides: (1) an early exposu.re to the community's different occu- 
pational groups and the skills they require; (2) a basis for relating 
in-school academic work such as language arts, math, science, and 
social studies with the working world outside the classroom; and (3) 
a better knowledge of the community's working life tlii'ough field 
trips to work areas and classroom presentations by local citizens in 
many different jobs. 

in the middle grades of the system, students are introduced on an 
exploratory level to woods, metals, power electricity, graphic arts, 
design, business education, and office practice tln-ough classes in 
industrial arts and business education. Basic training in agriculture 
imd hoinemaking will be offered soon to round out the exploratory 
experience in the vocational education areas. It is felt that a stronger, 
more complete program in the elementary and middle grades will 
provide a. better base upon which to build a compreliensivc vocational 
program in the upper grades of the s\'stem. 

In grades nine through twelve, vocational education is provided 
in the areas of industrial arts, production agricultiu'e, horticulture, 
business education, vocational office training, divcr.sified cooperative 
training, homemaking, and child care. During the day, some students 
are placed part-time with local businesses and public agencies, in- 
cluding the Early Childhood Development Program, to gain actual 
experience in jobs related to their vocational course. 

At present, vocational class enrollments total 412 in grades 9-12, 
331 in grades 7 and 8, and 143 in grades 1-6, out of a totaLelenientary 
and high school population of 2,047. 

Planning is underway' to build an additional vocational facility to 
teach construction, metal worknig, and drafting-design trades. The 
addition of this facility to the overall program will mean the attain- 
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ment of the community's objective to provide students a compre- 
hensive vocational progr'ara of education before they graduate. 

AH facilities are available for post-secondary and adult programs as 
the need arises, both for occupational entry-level programs and those 
directed toward community and individual enrichment. 

EDUCATION PROJECT COST-SUMMARY 



Estimated Federal 

Project title cost support Number persons served Federal agtncy 



$75,000 2,400 youths, 800 adults.. HUD/MC. 

225. 000 246 children (age 3-5), HEW title IV-A; HUD/ 
220 families. MC; USDA. 

150,000 240 HEW. 

U4, 000 886 enrolled (grades I Coastal Plains Regional 
through 12). Committee; HUD/MC. 



t Includes initial setup costs. 



Alma-Bacon County Focal Points 



A. Comprehensive education im- $125, 000 

provement program. 

5. tariy childhood development and > 300, 000 

day care. 

C. Urban/rural school development 150,000 

D. Vocational education (facitities and 124, 000 

equipment). 
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Three major problems of health and social service exist: the local 
economy is too weak to support adequate incomes or essential public 
services, health and social services are underutilized by those in 
need, and many badly-needed services are inadequate or totally 
lacking. 

To meet these problems, the Health and Social Services Task Force 
established two goals: Improve delivery of health and social services, 
to help ease the immediate problems facing low-income and disadvant- 
aged members of the community, and increase effective impact of 
these services, to decrease the need in the long run for all but emer- 
gency and preventive services. Specific program objecives are: 

1. Improve Service Delivery 

Build a central data file on available health and social services' 
use patterns, and user characteristics, as a guide to comprehensive 
planning and administration of services. 

Design a coordinated outreach/intake/referral/follow-up system for 
health and social services and provide assistance to all local agencies 
in ushig and contributing effectively to the system. 

Assist individual agencies in providing residents with information 
on services available and assist residents in obtaining assistance. 

Provide emergency assistance to peisons whose needs cannot other- 
wise be filled, and provide for an appeals procedure for those rejected 
for assistance. 
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Increase the flow of outside resources (State and Federal grants) 
to fund local programs and increase the efficiency of resources that 
are available. ; 

Increase use of food commodity and food stamp programs to 75 
percent of the estimated need within one year and to 100 percent 
within three 3'ears. Dramatic progress is ah-eady being made. Some 
446 families per month received public assistance in 1971, and 420 
received surplus food commodities to supplement their cash assistance. 
Reasons for low participation before 1971 included lack of information 
about pro-ams, lack of transportation, and an im willingness to be 
publicall}^ identified as using ^^poverty-labelled" public services. 

Increasing the number of enrollees in famil}^ planning, nutrition, 
and consumer education courses by 100 percent in one year, and 500 
percent within three 3'ears. Of 560 individuals eligible for family 
planning assistance, less than 100 are now taking advantage of the 
local Health Department's program. 

2, Decrease Need for Services — Within 5 Years 

Reduce the incidence of major disorders in small children through 
coordinated screening, referral, and treatment mechanisms, as well 
as long-range environmental improvements. 

Reduce incidence of intestinal parasites by 100 percent. An esti- 
mated 80 percent of the small children from poor families were plagued 
by this problem in 1970. A total of 28 cases were reported in 1971. 

Reduce nutritional deficiency incidence for all residents by 80 per- 
cent. Through USDA breakfast and lunch programs most school 
children now receive adequate nourishment. 

Reduce incidence of untreated dental, hearing, and vision- problems 
by 50 percent. An estimated 492 children are handicapped by one or 
more of these problems. 

Provide all older citizens with preventive health care, rehabilitation, 
and vocational training programs to encourage independence and self 
support. 

Reduce by 60 percent the incidence of severe alcoholism and mental 
disorders through programs of counseling, treatment and referral, and 
referral, and long-term thera^py. In 1971, 40 persons received assistance 
to overcome these problems. 

Reduce auto accident rates by 25 percent and fatalities by 40 
percent through improved driver training and safety programs in 
schools and improved hospital emergency facilities and treatment. 

Improve physical conditions that contribute to poor health: 
substandard housing, inadequate water and sanitary services, un- 
controlled dumping, and rodent infestations. 

To improve the delivery of health and social ^services to Alma- 
Bacon Count}' residents, the task force and Model Cities Commissions 
have initiated the following projects: 

A, Bacon County Division oj Commiinity Services Administration 

In response to an identified need for coordination of services, to 
improve the social services deliver}^ system and to provide additional 
services where gaps exist, the Bacon Count}^ Division of Community 
Services was established in 1970. The Division provides administra- 
tion services for the Bacon County Community Development Center 
and two satellite neighborhood centers, all built in 1972. These facilities 
are key factors in the comprehensive social services delivery system. 
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In addition to the Division of Community Services, these facilities 
house the following agencies: Family and Children Services; Early 
Childhood Development; Social Security Administration; Community 
Action; Vocational Rehabilitation; Employment Service; Veterans 
Services; and the Office of Manpower and Economic Development. 

Services and projects being coordinated and administered by the 
Division are: 

1. Outreach/Intake/Referral/Follow-Up: An intake and referral 
service for clients and agencies is provided. This service is rendered 
by an intake supervisor and clerical staff with the aid of a Central 
Date File. The objective of this function is to receive a client and assist 
him until the services needed are obtained. This may result in single- 
or,,multi- agency involvement. 

The Division employs and directs a team of Outreach Workers to 
assist servicejigencies in outreach and follow-up activities, to identify 
and reporfc-lieeds, to ])rovide information on available services and to 
encourage cftizens' involvement in community development. A 
Communitv Services Advisory Council made up of representatives 
from Neighborhood Clubs and service agencies plays an important 
role in the coordination of these services. 

2. Transportation Service: A transportation system serves citizens 
who would otherwise be disadvantaged in their ability to utilize a 
service they need. Regular routes are scheduled for use in transporting 
children to the Early Childhood Development Progrrtm, to the out- 
of-county sheltered workshop for Vocational Rehabilitation clients, 
and for senior citizens to shop and participate in enrichment programs. 
Additional schedules are made to support needs as requests are 
made. 

3. Senior Citizens: The Division provides personnel to assist in 
coordination of all services, public and private, available for senior 
citizens of the county. Implementation of several new services for 
this age group is assumed by the Division. These include enrichnient 
programs and a project of handcrafted products for income. 

4. Health Planning and Coordination: A staff member from the 
Division serves as a health resources coordmator to assist local, 
public, and private health services in attracting additional resources 
where needed and in obtaining full utilization of existing programs. 
A Comprehensive Health Study Plan for the county was prepared 
in 1971 by two health planning specialists. The health climate of 
Bacon County will greatly improve as the many worthwhile improve- 
ments suggested by this study are implemented. 

B. Emergency Financial Assistance 

Funds liave been established to pro\4de emergency financial assist- 
ance (loans and grants) to individuals of families having needs that 
cannot be met from other resources. 

C. Menial Health Service Program ' ■ ^ 
This project bring.s the services of a Ware County Mental Health 

team to Bacon County twice a month to provide diagnostic and 
remedial services. 
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D. Mentally Itetarded Training and Day Care Center- 

A program of year-round training and day care for the noneducable 
mentally retarded is provided. The center has a capacity for 25 
preschool through young adult mentally retarded citizens. 

E. Vocational Eehabilitation Services 

Funds for this service provide special services- to disabled citizens in 
addition to the regular state financed Vocational Kehabilitation 
Service. This service includes much expanded counseling to the dis- 
abled, and enables many to become productive citizens again. 

F. Food Distribution Program 

Surplus food comraooities to low-income and disadvantaged families 
are distributed to supplement non-cash income and encourage ira- 
proved nutrition and health practices. This progi-am will provide 
higher levels of general health and nutrition thereby raising the equality 
of the labor force and reducing public dependency. 

G. Environmental Health Program 

This program provides the services of a health sanitarian on a full- 
time basis working out of the local Health Department. Activities 
include rat eradication, sanitary waste disposal technical assistance, as 
well as, all normal sanitation duties. 

H. Hospital Facilities Improvement 

A hospital facilities study, prepared as a part of the comprehensive 
health study in 1971, identified many serious deficiencies in the local 
hospital. Tlie State Health Department's clnssification for the facility 
is substandard. Kecommehdations resulting from the comprehensive 
health study included renovation of tlie existing structure, improve- 
ment of emergency arena's, and the addition of doctors^ offices \\athin 
the facility. It was pointed out that a major factor in the attraction of 
new doctors was the medical climatC; and that the medical climate in 
Bacon County could be greatly enhanced by the inclusion of doctors' 
offices and related services in the hospital unit. The Hospital Authority 
and the community are committed to the task of improving the 
hospital and associated medical services. 



HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES PROJECT COST— SUMMARY 



Project title 



Estimated 
cost 



Federal Number persons 
support served 



Federal agency 



' A. Bacon County Division of Commu- %\1A, 260 
nity Services Administration: 
1. Outreach/I ntake'/Referral/ 
Follow-Up; 2. Transportation; 
3. stnior citizens; 4^ hialth 
planning and coordinating. 

B. Emergency financial assistance.. , , 6,000 

C. Mental health services 2.900 

0. Mentally retarded training and day 40, 584 ' 

care center. 

E. Vocational rehabilitation services. . . 13, 200 

F. Food distribution : - 15. 000 

G. Environmental health . - - 10.950 

H. Hospital facilities .. 500,000 



$174,260 3.600 HEW title IV-A; H EW 

title III; HUO/MC, 

6,000 100 households HUO/MC. 

750 40 On. 

35.308 20 HEW title IV-A; HUO/MC 

1.200 50 HUO/MC, 

15.000 1,470 (420 families) USOA. 

6,400 1,925 HUO/MC. 

200,000 8,400 Oo. 



> Includes initial setup costs. 
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The underlying causes of housing and physical environment 
problems in Alma-Bacon County include: low incomes and limited 
investment capital; (2) inadequate land planning; (3) poor construc- 
tion standards, techniques, and inadequate maintenance; (4) limited 
code enforcement; (5) lock of comprehenisve planning and budgeting 
for physical improvements and maintenance; and (6) low priorities 
placed on improving housing conditions. 

The single overwhelming factor is people's low income. With more 
than 50 percent of all families subsisting at or below the poverty level, 
any money available must first go for basics such as food and clothing. 
Specific objectives are: 

1. Housing: 

Increase the proportion of occupied units which meet decent 
standards from the 1970 level of 46 percent to 60 percent in 2 years 
and 80 percent in 5. years. 

Eliminate the 200 unoccupied substandard units in the county 
within 5 years. 

Increase the supply of standard housing available to low-income 
families from the present estimate of 60 percent of the need to 75 
percent of the need in 2 years and 100 percent in 5 years. 

Provide increased opportunities for home o\Miership at lower 
income levels, and quality rental units at middle- and upper-income 
levels. 

Increase the effective choice of housing units, and neighborhoods 
for minority and low-income residents. 

Maximize opportunities for employment of Bacon County residents, 
while providing new housing. 

Attract outside capital such as that available from USDA's Farmers 
Home Administration, to finance housing and to conserve and supple- 
ment scarce local capital. 

Develop specific short- and long-range plans to improve housing 
in the area. 

2. Physical Environment: 

Establish and maintain community-wide comprehensive physical 
planning and capital budgeting, as a guide to public policies and 
private decisions that will shape county development. 

Provide adequate solid waste collection systems and a centralized 
landfill-type disposal system for all residents. 

Eeduce uncontrolled dumping of solid waste by 80 percent. 

Improve the safety, convenience, and attractiveness of residential 
areas through a planned, long-range program of street and sidewalk 
improvement. Pave 60 percent of the city's streets. 
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Reduce the land area that is unfit for agricultural, industrial, 
or residential use by 60 percent by establishing flood control, drainage, 
and irrigation practices in the county's major watersheds. Support 
county-wide land use planning. 

Reduce rodent infestation by 75 percent through a comprehensive 
program of inspection, information, technical assistance, and pre- 
ventive measures. n r • 

Reduce the number of contaminated or potentially unsafe resi- 
dential water supples from a 1970^ level of 1,200 to 200 by a con- 
centrated program of public information and technical assistance. 

Reduce downstream water polluion levels in Hurricane Creek by 
65 percent through improved sewage collection and processing 
facilities. 

Many projects that relate to these goals, water and sewage. Lake 
Alma, the Recreation Center and Open Space Park for example, are 
described under other focal points. The following projects have been 
initiated to further the goals of improving the physical environment 
and housing needs of the community. 

A. Community Development Center 

A modern 20,000 square foot structure to house the Communitv 
"Services Division and other public agencies described under Health 
and Social Services is being constructed by the county. Its central 
location in the city provides a highly accessible, highly visible 
shopping center-like atmosphere and facility for social services and 
other public needs. In addition to housing all community development 
and social service functions, it will, house an experimental section of 
the Early Childhood Development Program, a community center for 
continunig education, and a library and media center. 

B. Sun City Urban Renewal - 

A large portion of Alma's remaining dilapidated and deteriorating 
housing'^is being cleared and redeveloped. The old structures will be 
replaced by 150 new safe, sanitary, and comfortable housing units 
for the low- and medium-income residents of the community. The, 
area, comprising 60.2 acres, will be redeveloped with water and 
sewage services, paved streets, sidewalks, curbs and gutters, street- 
lights, and open recreation areas. All residents displaced by the 
project will be able to relocate within the area..and will receive special 
relocation assistance. 

C Sun City Elderly and Low-Bent Housing Project 

Forty additional units are being added to the community's beautiful 
Sun City Congregate housing center for the elderly and another 40 
units of low-rent public housing are being constructed for low-income 
families. These homes, along with those described under Sun .City 
Urban Renewal, will be built around the Linear Park and along the 
shoreline of proposed Lake Alma, providing the residents with superb 
environmental qualities. 
D, Neighborhood Im.provements Program 

Physical planning, always a strong factor behind the development 
efforts of Alma-Bacon County, has been intensified over the past few 
years. Of special importance was the creation of a ''conceptual planning 
team" made up of four exceptionally qualified consultant planners 
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from the fields of land use planning, envijponmental planning, archi- 
tectural planning, and federal programs planning to assure a high- 
quality, well-rounded plan for the physical development of the com- 
munity. Working with local staff and citizen planners and using the 
recently updated ^701^' conimunity planning studies as a base, this 
team is examining every facet of development and blending them all 
into a unified developmental scheme. 

In addition to the preparation of a detailed physical development 
plan, a neighborhood improvement fund has been established and a 
street paving program implemented. The neighborhood improvement 
fund was estaolished to guarantee continued planning as well as to 
provide revolving matching funds for neighborhood development and 
concentrated code enforcement projects. The street paving program is 
designed to have the greatest possible impact on the environmental 
and aesthetic characteristics of the community and to generate max- 
imum local matching credits toward further improvement of blighted 
and deteriorated neighborhoods. 

E. Community Centers 

Community development clubs and task forces determine'd'that two 
rural commimities in the county had no cohesiveness or identity as a 
part of the total' community development efforts. Two multipurpose 
community centers, of simple and inexpensive design, have been con- 
structed in these two more populated rural areas of the county. These 
buildings, about 1,500 square feet in size, contain one large room, a. 
small kitchen, restrooms, and are available for any type of community 
function from homemakers clubs to birthday parties and reunions. In 
addition, they house outreach childhood development programs con- 
sisting oif 20 children each. 

F. Solid Wdste Management Program 

Bacon Countians are demonstrating extreme concern over the in* 
creasing problems of waste disposal. Throw-away containers, worn-out 
farm machinery, and implements associated with increased mechaniza- 
tion and production intensive agriculture, are producing substantial 
deposits, of trash throughout the rural areas of the county. To combat 
this problem, the city and county have initiated a Solid Waste Man- 
agement Program. A caterpillar-tvpe front end loader and a 40-acre 
landfill site have been purchasea. The temporary establishment of 
four county landfills, the conversion of the existing city dump to a sani- 
tary landfill and to county-wide use, and a public education program 
are among the activities underway. Proposed future action includes 
the purchase of dumpster units and a packer truck, with dumpster 
units being placed within 2 miles of every rural home. The units will 
be picked up bi-weekly and dumped at the city/county sanitary land- 
fills, thus providing county-wide disposal services. 
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The lack of recreation and cultural opportunities in Alma-Bacon 
County removes some of the amenities residents of larger cities take 
for granted. It also reduces the community's economic development 
by failing to help attract outside investments and industries. 

As with many other problems in Alma-Bacon County, the funda- 
mental fact of low incomes and a weak tax base underlies inadequacies 
in recreation and cultural activities. Additionally, the tradition of 
racial separatism, in this and other matters, runs against the grain 
of both economic and social needs. Fortunately for the community, 
there are many good signs that its citizens, and its young people m 
particular, are beginning to adjust to a new and more cohesive set of 
racial relationships. 

In broad terms, the goal of the Recreation and Culture Task Force 
is to pro^de a wide choice of recreation opportunities for the people 
and attrafet i^dditional investment in economic development and an 
inflow of itofented and productive residents. Its objectives are: 

1. Indoor recreation: 

Within 5 years, increase the indoor recreation area available for 
community use to 2.5 square feet per capita. In 1971, it totaled 0 
square feet per capita. 

2. Outdoor Recreation: 

Increase the area developed for intensive and extensive outdoor 
recreation use to 50 acres within 2 years, and one acre per 100 persons 
within 10 years. In 1971, there was one acre of such space per 5,500 
persons. 

Provide a broad range of high-quality recreation programs in these 
new facilities, serving all members of the community. 

3. Recreation Expenditures and Accessibility: 

Increase the total level of recreation expenditures to $2 per person 
within 2 years, and $4 per person in 5 years, from a level of $1.40 in 
1970. 

Improve the access and choice of recreational and cultural oppor- 
tunities for all members of the community, including low income, 
minority, children, and the elderly. 

Recreation and Culture projects are administered by the Alma- 
Bacon County Recreation Board. The Board is made up of five 
appointed members and has been in operation for the past 12 years 
receiving funds from both the city and the county. Additional funds 
made available through the Model Cities program have been utilized 
for space and equipment, enabling the program to be broadly expanded 
without a corresponding increase in administrative costs. 
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The major recreation project then is the program administered by 
the joint City/County Recreation Board. This expanded program has 
been designed to provide a \vide range of choices in recreation to the 
residents of Alraa-Bacon County. 

In the past, tlie program has been operated with major emphasis on 
athletic activities such as baseball, Softball, basketball, football, and 
track. This has limited the participation to those with athletic interests 
and the physically fit. Now, billiards, table tennis, dancing, swimming, 
exercising, photography, art, music, games, all with instruction, are 
among the many new forms of recreation pro^dded. 

The program is housed administratively in the Recreation Center; 
with the administration of the Center being a progi'am function. The 
Center is used for niany types of community meetings and events. In 
the first 3 months of operation, the new ])rogram has enlisted some 300 
people in non-athletic and over 500 peo])le in athletic activities. Over 
6,000 residents utilized the Recreation Center from opening date, 
December 1971, through June 1972. 

The Recreation Board has four full-time employees including a 
Director, an Arts and Crafts Instructor, an Athletic Specialist and a 
Secretary. In addition to the recreation program, the Recreation 
Board admini.sters the following projects: 

A. jUma-Bacon Gpunty Recreation and Teen Center Gonstniction 

A total lock of floorspace for teen activities in the community 
prompted the construction of a recreation center in 1971. Although 
the needs of the youth was a key factor in this decision, a cost study 
indicated that long-range economies could be effected by building a 
facility to address the recreational needs of all age and interest groups 
in the comniunity. This modern 8,000 square foot building was con- 
structed in a 117-acre Open Sjmce Park, strategically located in the 
city and along the shoreline of j^roposed Lake Alma. In addition to 
administrative offices, the building contains one large central activity 
room and two smaller areas, one for games and the other for crafts. 

B. Open Spaces Park 

The Recreation Board with the city and county is currently under- 
taking the initial development of 117-acre tract of land around the 
recreation center. FaciHties being developed on this land include: four 
tennis courts, a lighted little league baseball field, picnic area, a group 
camping area, nature trails, ])arking, and the landscaping of entrance 
roads and the recreation center site. Second phase development will 
include a swimming pool, an ecological study area and general play- 
fields. The development is being accomplished \yith j^rogram funds as 
well as citizen-efforts in clearance and landscaping. The major citizen 
effort to date was "Operation Action,'' a work day held early in 1972 
where local citizens, teenagers, and the garden club participated in 
cleaning up brush along the access road for planting azaleas, dogwood, 
and flowers. This participation is continuing, allowing maximum use of 
dollars and building the pride of ownershi]) of the park among all 
citizens. 

0, ''Old Main Street'' Linear Park 

The A.C.L. Railroad passing through the center of the city has been 
discontinued for several years. The city has acquired the railroad 
right-of-way beginning west of downtown running east through the 
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business district past the community Development Center and Sun 
City Retirement Village extending through an urban renewal area 
and ending at the shoreline of proposed Lake Alma. The development 
of the strip will include a downtown-oriented park with walkways 
and bicycle trails leading from the lake to the downtown area. The 
entire strip will be uniquely landscapted to give a green strip relief 
* through the center of the city. 

D. Comrmmity Parks 

A modest fund ha& been created to provide money for materials to 
be matched with land donations and citizen efforts in the creation of 

five parks to be located in the county community areas. These are 

inexpensive recreation areas in the rural country- side for picnics 
reunions and sandlot athletic activities. local points for rural com- 
munity gatherings and activities were critically affected by the 
consolidation of Bacon County schools. These five park areas although 
modest in cost are aiding in the renewed feeling of ''community^' 
throughout Bacon County. 

RECREATION AND CULTURE—PROJECT COST SUMMARY 



Estimated Federal 

Project title Construction period cost support Federal afency 



A. Recreation and teen center >. May 1951 to Decembet 1971., $180,000 $160,000 HUD/MC; U.S. Department 

of Labor. 

B. Open spaces park July 1971 to June 1972. 68,000 '49,000 HUD Open Spaces; HUD/MC. 

C. Old Main Street linear park.- July 1971 11,750^ 5.775 HUD OpenSpaces; HUD/MC; 

local cash and in-kind. 

D. Community park , September 1970 to September 3,000 HUD/MC. 

1972. 




1 Does not include $55,000 for 1 st year administration and startup costs including equipment, of which $35,000 is 
Federal funds. 

Note: Economic Impact. The opportunity for recreation and cultural advancement will have a very positive and whole* 
some influence in ttie attitudes and health of the residents of Alma-Bacon County, while at the same time contributing 
heavily to the goal of developing a community that is hospitable and inviting to business and industry. Although difficult to 
measure in terms of jobs or money, recreation, and culture, it is critical to the livability of the community, an important 
factor in its economic development. • 

VIII. THE FUTURE, 

As the leaders of Alma-Bacon County look forward, they visualize 
a well-balancod community of 25,000 to 30,000 people — three times 
more than today. 

People will live in harmony with each other and the environment, 
with priorities directed toward personal self-renewal and happiness. 
All will have access to the things that make for a good lifestyle — jobs, 
schools, health and social services, housing, recreation, and culture. ^ 

There will be ample amounts of good housing for everyone in Alma 
and about the county, promoting demographic balance. A mix of 
people of* all ages, various economic strata, education, race, and re- 
ligion as well as gainfu^ omplo3TOent and industrial oi)portunity, will 
make Bacon County a highly desirable j^lace to live. 

Housing will be completely innovative, taking on new form in style 
and plan, reflecting advances in building technology. Much will be 
factory built with the component ])arts merely assembled at the hous- 
ing site. Com])ai'tment living with certain rooms assigned to living and 
entertaining, others for slcei:)ing and cooking, will be a thing of the 
past. Confining walls will disappear and liousing will feature multi- 
purpose areas which inchide eveiything from cooking to TV watching, 
dining, and learning. 
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Living; for all residents will be enhanced by comfortable amounts of 
leisure time and ready access to water-based recreation, parks, green- 
belts, and other public-owned facilities. Some 4,000 acres will be set 
aside for small game reserves, camping, bicycling, horse and hiking 
trails to add sparkle to daily routines. Lake Alma will be a dream come 
true with 2,000 acres of water and plenty of space for boating, sailing 
and fishing. There \n\\ be arrangements for field-type sports and other 
outdoor physical activities to promote intramural competiton among 
people of all age groups. 

The population will act as one in selecting a type of government that 
is responsive to people's needs. There will be little emphasis on city- 
rural division. Professional administrators will direct activities with 
their work monitored by a citizen board of supervisors. Within the 
government^ there vnW be more willingness to dispatch authority to 
the lowest possible administrative level consistent with these responsi- 
bilities being properly carried out. 

Much of the county^s timber acreage \vill have disappeared. Crops 
of fruit, nutS) vegetables, some grains and oilseeds (such as corn and 
soybeans) and ptistures will replace them. There will be sizable com- 
mercial acreages of strawberries and blueberries. Because of favorable 
climate, moisture, and soil conditions, two and three plantings will be 
made of some crops. Land left in timber will be planted in sycamores 
or similar trees, harvested every few years, chopped, ground, pressed 
and reconstituted into particle board and other new wood products. . 

More processing and wholesaling of agriculture raw materials will 
be carried on within the county. Farmers and merchants will join 
together in agribusiness ventures to produce, process, and market a 
major share of Bacon County's agriculture raw materials through 
locally-owned cooperatives. This system will generate jobs, keep 
money at home, and bolster the area's economy. The sharing of ex- 
pensive equipment, plant facilities, and technical expertise will also 
cut costs and help make tlie area a major competitor in marketing 
its products. 

BACON COUNTY PROJECTED LAND USE CHANGES 1972-2000 



Acreage in the 

l^nd use Acreage Iti 1972 year 2000 

Timber 100,500 25,000 

Timber (multipurpose recreational use) JJ. OOJ) 

Agriculture.... 50,000 122,000 

Recreation - 500 3,000 

Urban (inciuVeV housing and industry) I ,5' 555 JS'SSS 

Swampy areas and unfarmable lowlands (with multipurpose recreational use) 33,000 10,000 

Total - , . . 187,000 187,000 

Real propertVtVxlnco"me"(in' 1972'dollars).-- '. , 5540. 000 - $3, 315, GOO 



Alma will offer a full range of educational programs. People of 
all ages will participate — some for cultural reasons and others to 
improve job skills, brush up on old disciplines, and to master new 
ones. The educational system will be less institutionalized, more 
personalized. People will learn because they wish to, many picking up 
educational basics as they pursue special interests. Residential require- 
ments for undergraduate and graduate degrees will fall by the wayside 
and the traditional 4-year college degrees will be dropped. County 
high schools will provide education through the 14th year, and grad- 
uates will have an opportunity to carry out an additional three 
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years of study for their master^s degree. While learning, many students 
will continue as members of the work force .--Through multi-media 
facilities. TV circuits, teacher-student two-way response systenis, 
tapes, and other means, renowned educators, from across the nation 
will be available locally to students. 

Business and industrial firms will be highly technical and attracted 
into the area to utilize the skills of people presently being trained 
in Alma's advanced educational system. Health and social services 
- .will be focused more toward preventing problems rather than providing 
treatment. However, Alma will feature a highly technical first aid and 
diagnostic tienter but specialized treatment will be provided in larger 
urban centers such as Atlanta and Jacksonville. 

This, then,^ is the Alma-Bacon County of the future. Quite a contrast 
to the urbanizing trend in our nation toda^^ where 75 percent of us are 
crowded onto less than 2 percent of the land! Over the past thirty 
years, thirty million Americans have migrated from rural America 
and the end is nowhere in sight. In just 30 more years from now, the 
Urban Land Institute predicts that 100 million more Americans will 
be crammed into the big cities, where 150 million already live. 

Unless the trend is stopped, some 67 million people will live in one 
continuous urban mass from Maine to Virginia. Fifty-nine million 
people will live in another megalopolis extending from New York west 
to Wisconsin and south to Ohio. A California city of 45.5 million 
people will reach from San Francisco to the Mexican border. A fourth 
nuge concentration of 13 million people will turn the State of Florida 
into one huge metropolitan area. 

As things stand today, many people are being forced to migrate 
from rural areas, they have no other choice. The choice, to stay is gone 
devoured by markets and mechanization in agriculture and the 
failure of industry and government to provide new or adequate 
jobs aricl other alternatives. This is a national problem and a national 
crisis. 

Alma-Bacon Count}'- offers a rapidly urbanizing America the way 
out of its city crisis. Thirty-three hundred small cities, each with 
a population of 30,000 persons and settled in a harmonious and 
liveable environment, could house the 100 million new people that 
otherwise will end up in the big cities by the year 2000. This seems 
like a sensible and rational alternative, a reasonable national human 
resource policy. 



Cities have no existence apart from the people who live and work in 
them. They have no dynamism apart from that given them by their popida- 
tion. Like all creators, man creates in his own image, and, if he does not 
like the reflection he finds in his- city, he has his own lack of interest^ 
com2)etence, or foresignt to hlameJ^ — Miles L. Colean, in ^'Ecncwing 
Our Cities/^ 

Residents of Alma-Bacon Count}'- aim to have their community 
become "a model for rural America. Quite a heady idea, yon may 
think, for a community with such a significant proportion of social 
and economic problems, as pointed out earlier in this document. 

That may be true except for two important factors: Conditions 
in Alma-Bacon County are not unique compared to those in thousands 
of other impoverislied communities throughout rural America, but 
this community had the courage and great depth of leadership to 
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search out and analyze its problems; there is a tremendous unwillingness 
among its people to accept conditions in the county as they now 
exist. Their desire to develop a better way of life has been spurred by 
the knowledge that the community can work together iis it did in 
securing the Model Cities program — they discovered power in group 
action. . 

Nick Kotz, of the Washington Post, wrote on October 4, 1971: 

"What will become of rural America if the greatest migration in history, 40 
million to the eities in 50 years, is further aeeele rated? * * * What will be the 
the etfect of a rural wtisteland on the American political system? * * * How 
will the nation's food supply be affected? * * * As rural America is threatened 
with loss of its family farms and opportunities for small town^s that depend on 
these farms, what voice is raised, what corporate executive speaks for sueh 
workers, what bankers pleads for financial aid for them, what congressman or 
.'^tate official calls upon his colleagues to enact special legislation? 

"No voice is heard because America lacks a national rural policy that considers 
the needs and aspirations of the majority of rural Americans — farm workers, 
small farmers, smalltown businessmen., laborers and independent jobbers, and 
the aged. 

He added: 

The lights are goii^g out all- over rural America. And every time a light goes out, 
this country is lo.sing something. It is losing the precious skills of a family farm 
and independent snialltown business system that has given this country unbounded 
wealth. And it is losing free men. 

Many people agree with Mr. Kotz^ but sadly, they can't seem to do 
anything about it. 

A Gallup poll in 1971 published a survey that disclosed that more • 
than one-half of the people in metropolitan areas, given the opportuni- 
ties to obtain jobs and enjoy the benefits of community facilities and 
recreation, would much rather live in small towns and rural areas than 
%vhere they lu'c now located. 

We have, then, a swing-back preference to country living, but the 
voices of tliis majority are being ignored by leaders in positions of 
power who can make it possible. 

In Alma-Bacon County, residents hope to be able to improve the 
quality of rural life to the point wliere their young people will not be 
forced to move somewhere else to find a good job and a healthy 
environment. They hope also to be able to attract back to the com- 
munity people who moved to large urban areas in search of a better 
way of life. Witli warm hospitality, their doors are also open to city 
people who have never known the joys of rural and smalltown living 
and are looking for the opportunity to do so. 

The citizens of Alma-Bacon County believe that if successful in 
achieving their goals, if other poor rural communities can gahi by their 
experience aiid undertake similar improvement, it i.s possible that 
rural America can play a major role in helping our cities overcome 
what now appears to be impossible problems of uncontrolled growth 
and decay, distrust, fear, and despair. 

Wliat distinguishes x\lma-Bacon County from most other rural 
areas, and thereby earned it the opportunity to j^articipate in the 
Model Cities program? 

The answer: New tough pride, self confidence, and determination by 
its residents to master their problems and build their own grass-root 
institutions to the point where they can play a positive role in the 
rapidly changing society of Twentieth Century America. 
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Driven by a desire to set the pace in revitalizing life in rural America, 
Alma-Bacon County citizens are determined to combine Model Cities' 
dollars and other government funds with local initiative and rural 
resourcefulness in creating a social, economic, and physical environ- 
ment that will domonstrate how the countryside cannot only hold its 
own people but serve as a good way of life for others as well. In short, 
they are proposing to create within their communities, ^^a model for 
rural America." 

Appendix 

The AxALYTic-PLANNrNG Approach Used in the Alma-Bacon 

County Seminars 

analysts of problems (education, recreation, economic 

DEVELOP.AIENT, ETC.) 

I. Describe the problems (by groups .of people if they differ by 
groups). 

A. Describe each major problem in detail. 

B. Break the major problems down into lower order problems. 

C. Define the total needs of various low income groups. 

II. How and why did each of the problems develop and why does 
it continue? Analyze each of the causes underlying the problems. 

A. Describe the historical causes involved in developing the 
> problem. 

B. Delineate present causes of persistence underlying the 
problems. 

III. Describe problems in other areas that contribute to the con- 
tinuation of problems in this area and changes in other areas necessary 
to gaining solutions in this area. 

A. Describe those behaviors, attitudes, arrangements, etc., 
which help to maintain, reinforce, or otherwise contribute to the 
continuation of each problem defined. (If problems are highly 
interrelated they may be grouped but should be treated separately 
if possible.) 

B. Identify changes in other areas which will help solve 
problems in this area. From your analysis, describe in breadth 
the kinds of activities, programs and facilities for such, changes 
in attitudes and values, opportunities, education (continuing, 
basic, skills), additional staff, etc. (Just carefully describe all it 
will take to solve the problem.) 

IV. Tell what is being done to solve the problems and the require- 
ments iuvolved in really solving the problems. 

A. Describe what is presently being done to overcome the 
problems. Be honesty knowledgeable^ and wise. 

1. Brag a little about any good programs 

2. If programs aren't really doing the job, point out their 
limitations and weaknesses. 

B. Carefully lay out the changes required to resolve the 
difficulties. 

1. Describe what it will take to really solve the problems 
as concerns present staff, organization, and direction. 

2. What additional projects and activities will be required? 
(Don't become concerned with specifics and programming.) 
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3. What will it take to get the projects, activities, and 
programs to- the people concerned or the people to the 
projects, activities or programs? 



V. Describe in general terms the conditions that should be changed 
to solve the problems. 

A. Carefully look at what is associated with what, and how one 
thing influences another or is influenced by it. Usually we see 
one or two aspects of these associations. For example, take school 
dropouts. Do youngsters drop out of school because of lack of 
interest of parents financial pressure, the school doing little for 
that youngster, a higli school diploma wouldn't make much differ- 
ence because of job opportunities or because he is behind? Which 
of these should be changed? Or, are all of these relevant to solving 
the dropout problem? Describe the conditions contributing to the 
persistence of problems. 

B. Indicate changes in conditions that will contribute to 
alleviating problems. You will need to consider such things as: 



1. Changes in the usual practices of public and private 
agencies or organizations. 

2. Changes in attitudes of low income people and/or the 
community at large. 

3. Changes in the availability and accessibility of needed 
facilities or services. 

4. Changes in relationships, i.e., in the way people view 
each Other and approo.ch each other in local affairs. 
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